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Latin American democracy 


GONZALO J. FACIO 


Pan Americanism has inspired one of the most successful adven- 
tures in community living that the world has ever seen. The 
Organization of the American States has assured peace among the 
Member States and security for the Continent, demonstrating how 
much can be achieved in the various fields of international en- 
deavor through a loyal cooperation among sovereign nations. 

However, I am not going to discuss those accomplishments, but 
rather some of the problems that we have yet to solve, if we want 
to improve and perfect Inter-American relations. I want to speak 
very frankly about the dark clouds that threaten to expand and 
cover the clear skies of our Continental solidarity. 

The Pan American ideal envisions for this Continent a great 
family of brotherly nations, each one of them enjoying the bless- 
ings of freedom, the satisfaction of a democratic government, and 
the comforts of a high standard of living. But the fact is that, 
while the United States—the eldest brother—has been fortunate 
in attaining these goals, the people of many of the Latin American 
countries are not free, their governments are not democratic, and 
their standard of living is not only very low, but also in some in- 
stances, miserable. 

That cruel reality gives rise to many questions like these: Is 
Latin America ready for democracy? Could its political, economic, 
and social problems be solved by each country individually, or do 
the solutions require a general hemispheric effort? What is the 
role of the United States in the development of Latin America? 
Let us consider some possible answers to these questions. 

Whoever feels impressed because of the prevalence of dictator- 
ships in Latin America, should notice that the people—like the 
enslaved peoples of Poland, Germany, or Hungary—have never 
ceased to fight for their liberties. From the colonial days down to 
the present moment, Latin Americans have kept the hope for 
freedom alive at constant sacrifice. At present, scores of citizens 
are in prison for political reasons; some of them have been pris- 
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oners for several years without a trial. Intellectuals, businessmen, 
and labor leaders are kept in dungeons and tortured or shot in 
the streets. Thousands have been displaced, forced to stagnate, or 
sent into exile. Of course, this confirms the existence of tyranny. 
But it also confirms the willingness to fight it. For every hero that 
falls, a substitute volunteers. 

Fortunately, this prevalence of tyranny is not true today in all 
of the Latin American countries. The last decades have seen the 
establishment of democratic governments where dictators used to 
rule. And some countries, like my own, Costa Rica, have enjoyed 
the blessings of freedom during most of their independent lives, 
offering a good and practical] example for those who maintain that 
even the smaller people of America are ready to practice the 
democratic creed. 

The Western World’s concept of freedom is vastly different 
from that of Russia and some of the Asiatic countries. They do 
not speak our language when it comes to the core of Western 
political philosophy: the dignity of man. To use a phrase of 
Emerson’s, “Their two is not our two, and their four is not our 
four.” Certainly, if our conceptions of democracy and freedom 
constitute a Western distinction, if an understanding of our politi- 
cal creed and a love for it make a people Western, then the Latin 
Americans, who are geographically and ethnologically on this side 
of the world, are also politically Western. 

One way of looking at our problems is this: Latin America is 
politically unstable, generally speaking, because its level of popu- 
lar education is low; its deficient education is due to poverty; 
poverty is the result of many years of insufficient national income. 
The national income is meager because, among other factors, the 
prices of exports, on which Latin America lives, have been tradi 
tionally low and unstable. 

It would seem that, with the advent of the Industrial Revolu- 
tion, those countries which, at that time, were most advanced 
seized the new discoveries and techniques, developed them, ap- 
plied them, and in so doing, accelerated their progress and went 
further and further ahead, separating themselves from the rest of 
the world. Growing in richness and knowledge, Europe and the 
United States, simultaneously or successively, became the center of 
the world economy while other counties constituted the periph- 
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ery. Under this arrangement, a physical analogy of what is 
happening would be that centripetal force is concentrating most 
of the wealth produced, pushing it towards the center. A Biblical 
justification would be that ‘‘unto him that hath, it shall be given.” 

The industrial countries, through the weight of their economies, 
have been able to establish the prices at which they sell to the 
peripheral countries, and also the prices at which they buy from 
them. Once the process is started, commerce and time contribute 
to make the effects worse. The difference in wages between the 
advanced and the retarded countries becomes wider; competition 
is established between one underdeveloped area and another; cul- 
ture becomes stagnant at one end while it rapidly ascends at the 
other end; and there is a world composed of poor ignorant masses, 
over which a few columns of wealth and culture tower. 

Latin America has been caught in this process. The low prices 
of coffee, for example, have established the low economic and 
educational standards in several Latin American countries for 
nearly a century. The low national income of underdeveloped 
countries, while visibly limiting the living standards of the pres- 
ent, also inevitably signifies in two different ways a poor future. 
First, the small amount of money that can be spent on education 
and public health impedes the growth of productivity. Second, 
the scant savings made possible by a meager income do not pro- 
vide the necessary accumulation of capital, and thus the economy 
is kept in a state of virtual stagnation. As long as educational and 
health facilities are available only to a minority, the spiritual re- 
sources of a nation are not tapped, and most of its talent is wasted. 
This is the tragedy of underdeveloped countries. 


In today’s world it is inconceivable that the Latin American Re- 
publics should formulate their own plans and slowly work their 
way by themselves in a gradual development of their economies, 
their culture, and their political institutions. —The emergence of 
the United States as a new branch of Western civilization has made 
previous conceptions of human society obsolete. The dynamic 
approach to man’s problems, the vertiginous growth of knowledge 
and wealth, the political ability to cope with fast-changing situa- 
tions under a democratic system—all these characteristics of the 
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United States—make it imperative that the neighboring countries, 
even more than the rest of the world, avail themselves of the exam- 
ple, the encouragement, and the wisdom of this new leading na- 


tion. 

On the other hand, Latin America, with her natural and human 
resources, constitutes the great reserve of the New World. The 
American hemisphere, as a whole, offers a suitable habitat to 
twentieth century man. Should the rest of the world fall in the 
hands of aggressive nations who hold a different philosophy of life, 
this geographic unit composed of Canada, the United States and 
Latin America, economically developed and spiritually united, 
could stand alone and preserve for mankind the cultural heritage 
of the West. 

This does not mean that I disdain the benefits, which I fully 
appreciate, that can still come to us from Europe. What I hold 
here is that a rapid improvement of living conditions in Latin 
America under any plan which does not include the United States 
is an impossibility. Looking to the future, there is no reason why 
we should think of two separate Americas in the New World. We 
are bound together by geography, by history, by similarity of our 
constitutions, by a juridical system that represents an advance in 
international law, by a common allegiance to the charters of the 
Organization of American States and the United Nations, and by 
reciprocal markets. That we can form a great society together is 
being proved by men of foresight from both Americas on the 
small island of Puerto Rico. 

Some Latin Americans do not adequately understand the 
United States as a new civilization. The people of the earth are 
not used to swift changes. The rapid ascent of the United States 
has left behind many minds, who are still thinking in nineteenth- 
century European terms. These persons are not ready to accept 
wholeheartedly North American leadership in a program of hemis- 
pheric development. Others, out of friendliness and admiration, 
expect too much of the United States as a leader of the democratic 
cause. They would like to see Latin America cleared of dictators 
and political adventurers by a simplified formula through North 
American pressure. Thus the United States government is torn 
between the call of democratic leadership and the doctrine of non- 
intervention. 
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Yet, history is not asking us whether or not we want hemispheric 
development, or whether the United States should lead in such de- 
velopment. There is an increasing ferment among the peoples of 
Latin America, who want improved social conditions, educational 
facilities, health services, the comforts of modern living, and politi- 
cal stability. Repeatedly these people have been told that democ- 
racy can meet the challenge. Is the United States interested in the 
success of democracy in this vast neighboring area? Can the 
United States afford not to be interested? Can the United States 
disappoint the democratic groups who are waging a double fight 
against the totalitarianism of the left and the totalitarianism of 
the right? President Eisenhower seems to have answered these 
questions, when in his last “State of the Union Message”’ he said: 
‘Without cooperative neighbors, the United States cannot main- 
tain its own security and welfare. . . . Strength is essentially a prod- 
uct of economic health and social well-being. Consequently, even 
as we continue our program of military assistance, we must em- 
phasize aid to our friends in building more productive economies 
and in better satisfying the natural demands of their people for 
progress.” 

But in this awakening of Latin American aspirations, are the 
people interested in the cooperation, the technical assistance, and 
the leadership of their great northern neighbor? Can these people 
afford not to be interested? Do not the young entrepreneurs find 
the best production methods in American industry? Do not the 
democratic groups and the social movements have their best allies 
in the progressive forces of the United States? Do not the econo- 
mists and sociologists who engage in controversies about “social- 
ism” and “capitalism” see a practical solution in the mixed econo- 
my that the United States has developed? 

Granted that Latin American development will follow the gen- 
eral trend of United States leadership, it becomes evident that this 
leadership should be exercised primarily in two fields: political 
and economic. 

To preserve democracy in those countries where it has been 
established—like Uruguay, Chile, or Costa Rica—and to help to 
establish it in others, the United States should exert its influence 
to the highest degree compatible with diplomatic relations. I 
know very well the objections raised to this idea in both Americas. 
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I have heard those objections dozens of times and I respect them, 
but I am not convinced by them. There are at least two things 
that the United States can do to foster democracy without in- 
tervention. One is to discriminate in the realm of diplomatic 
courtesies, and even Export-Import Bank financing, in favor of 
freely elected governments. The other is to make its moral influ- 
ence felt more strongly in the Organization of American States. 

Of course these problems would be simplified if we were not 
in the midst of a cold war and if the demands of strategic defense 
of the hemisphere were not so pressing. Sometimes the backing of 
a regime may be determined by geography or by the range of 
present-day bombers, with momentary disregard for the human 
rights of the people afflicted under that government. This is 
understandable as a sad necessity. Global defense comes first. The 
trouble is that we have been in a state of war for a very long time. 
Nevertheless, we cannot help but be encouraged that President 
Eisenhower pronounced these inspired words: “And it is still 
true that the great concept of the dignity of all men, alike created 
in the image of the Almighty, has been the compass by which we 
have tried and are trying to steer our course.” 

The erroneous belief is persistent in Latin America that the 
primary objective of United States foreign policy is to protect 
American business abroad, and that, since the respective business- 
men find it easier to deal with absolute regimes than with demo- 
cratic governments, the United States is sympathetic to the dicta- 
torships in this hemisphere. This idea is probably cultivated by 
the dictators themselves, although they do not call themselves by 
this name. My own experience does not confirm any part of this 
theory. I do know about the alleged mistakes in the past, but I 
have always found the United States government to maintain high 
standards of morality in granting legitimate protection to the in- 
terests of its citizens abroad. 

Anti-United States feeling, far more prevalent than communism, 
is largely due to disappointment. People do not understand why 
wars have been and are fought for democracy elsewhere under the 
guidance of the United States while their own democratic leaders 
are in prison or in exile without having recourse to any great 
power or a body of nations. Or why the countries signatory to the 
Charter of the Organization of American States are committed to 
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uphold representative government if constitutional regimes can 
be overthrown with impunity. Or why, in the Americas of today, 
an individual or a family can “own” a country for twenty years, 
freezing its spiritual development to a point where that country is 
considered, out of pessimism or cynicism, to be unfit for self- 
government. These things are difficult to explain after all Ameri- 
can governments have proclaimed the protection of human rights 
as an international responsibility. 

I do not want to be impatient, knowing how steep the hill of 
human progress is. But the people are impatient. The people of 
Latin America have already heard enough of democracy and social 
justice, of the Organization of American States, and of the United 
Nations. They expect the large democratic powers, especially the 
United States, to exert their influence in the international organi- 
zations in order that those principles to which we have sworn 
allegiance may be enjoyed by all. The subject is not easy. The 
problems are not few. The burdens of United States officials are 
not light. But in due time democracy has to make itself felt as a 
guiding force in the development of: the retarded nations of the 
West. A very definite popular feeling exists that democracy must 
-meet the challenge of the times or fall into disrepute. 

The main effort, of course, has to come from Latin America 
itself, from its democratic groups. But the weight of the United 
States is so overwhelming, its “intervention” so ever present by 
omission, that it is almost impossible for it not to influence the 
course of events one way or another. It is often pointed out that 
some mistakes have been made in trying to foster democracy which 
have brought about bad results. If so, the errors must have been in 
the procedure, not in the policy. The good faith cannot be ques- 
tioned, and the policy should not be discarded. Certainly, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's speeches expressing this country’s moral support 
for democratic government were an unforgettable encouragement. 
More recently, it was an enlightened decision of the Eisenhower 
administration io aid the revolutionary regime of Bolivia. I wish 
the Bolivian revolution and the United States policy towards it 
were better known. Here is proof, if it is needed, that, disregard- 
ing doctrinary discrepancies, the United States is sympathetic to 
the political and social progress of one of the poorest groups of 
people in Latin America. 
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Before the United States became a world leader, it showed in its 
national life a great deal of political wisdom. Now that the United 
States’ influence is predominant, there is no reason why this na- 
tional characteristic should not extend its benefits to the Western 
world and particularly to the neighboring Latin American Re- 
publics. 

Finally, we come to the other great North American asset, its 
production methods, and to how the hemisphere could benefit by 
an extension of these methods to the Latin American economies. 
If universal culture has developed a particular field of knowledge 
in the United States and has accumulated certain experiences 
there, it is logical that such knowledge and experience should be 
applied to those parts of the world that are willing to live in com- 
munion with the United States. 

This spreading of knowledge may be not only generous but also 
necessary. Friendship only flourishes lastingly among equals. ‘The 
rate at which the United States is separating itself from its friends 
is alarming. The ablest diplomacy cannot weld together the parts 
that the different rates of progress are tearing apart. Economic 
progress is at once the result and the cause of cultural progress. 

President ‘Truman’s “Point Four” was an epoch-making state- 
ment. The only way to bring about world stability is to prompt 
friendly nations to apply the knowledge and experience accumu- 
lated in the United States. Men and women who brought with 
them the productive genius of all nations built—and are still 
building—this oasis of civilization and plenty on the land where 
the red-skinned Indian lived meagerly. In a way, it may not be 
unjust to consider this spiritual wealth as the common heritage of 
mankind. Yet this American knowledge of how to produce abun- 
dance is not generally understood. It is assumed that straight pro- 
duction methods—the industrial discoveries, the large investment 
per worker, the managerial skill—explain all success. Actually 
they only explain half. The other half is the simultaneous broad- 
ening of the market to absorb the increasing production. It is trite 
to recall that Henry Ford, in a stroke of genius, discovered that he 
could sell more automobiles if he paid his workers higher wages. 
Probably the idea was hit upon at the right moment, when pro- 
ductivity was increasing and when the labor situation helped in 
extending the higher wages to all industry. The Keynesian philos- 
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ophy, the new political forces, and the labor movement have 
given to the United States economy something that is characteris- 
tic of a constantly growing market which has made efficient pro- 
duction possible. (In this sense, business has had no better partner 
than unions.) 

The advantage of increasing consumption as productivity rises 
is a comparatively recent realization. Since the middle thirties 
higher industrial wages and better prices for the farmers, instead of 
ruining industry and the urban population, have made them 
richer. Never before in any country were the agricultural areas 
as prosperous as the industrial groups, and never before were the 
rural markets for industrial products as broad as the city markets. 
‘To become wealthier by spending more money, by paying higher 
wages, and by getting better prices, is a modern paradox. Of this 
development President Figueres of Costa Rica has said: “Since the 
time of Greek culture it has been understood that personal wis- 
dom is a possession you increase by sharing, by teaching others. 
It took modern economic and social conditions (a rising produc- 
tivity and an active labor movement) to produce a society in 
which wealth, too, is something you increase by sharing.” 

This brings us to one of the constant themes of the party now in 
power in Costa Rica when discussing hemispheric affairs. Let us 
apply to international trade the principles that have been proved 
successful in the internal economy of the United States. The best 
way to develop Latin America, the best way for all, including the 
United States, is to pay better prices for Latin American products. 
The Latin American Republics are now the proletarians of the 
hemisphere. They are the suppliers as well as the customers of 
modern industry. North Americans can buy Latin American 
national output cheaply, just as it was possible to obtain North 
American labor cheaply thirty-five years ago. But this condition 
is meritless. A previous generation of Americans could use slave 
labor “free.” But the sweat of the slaves did not make the na- 
tion rich. One can now drink cheap coffee when the low tide 
comes to the “free” market. But on these matters, the penny one 
saves makes him poorer. There are only a few products that Latin 
America sells in large quantities to the United States. Price sta- 
bilization at a fair level would bring about, as an immediate effect, 
a dependable income and a sound market and, as a secondary 
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effect, an inducement to improve production methods, with a 
consequent reduction of costs in hours of labor per unit. Reduced 
costs, in turn, would mean lower prices for United States con- 
sumers, or a higher income for Latin American producers, or both. 

I shall not discuss now the possible instruments of price sta- 
bilization. My government has proposed to the United Nations 
the establishment of world food reserves that would not only pre- 
vent famines but also stabilize production and prices. It has been 
a repeated observation of President Figueres, as a student of 
economics and as a farmer, that “because of the threat of over- 
production and low prices, modern man lives in a starving world 
while his mind is haunted by the specter of abundance.” 

As I have said, the Latin American countries are moving in a 
vicious economic circle: their savings are low because their in- 
comes are low, and their incomes will remain low if more savings 
are not made available for investment in equipment. Thus, the 
way to break this vicious circle, besides bettering prices, is through 
capital inflow from abroad. 

It is essential that domestic savings, raised to an adequate level, 
should be supplemented by a substantial contribution of foreign 
capital, both in the way of private investment and of credit from 
the United States or the international institutions. There is a 
strong tendency in Latin America to create a favorable climate for 
foreign private capital investment. But this, however, does not de- 
tract from the need for public financing which is aimed precisely 
at creating favorable conditions for private investment. 

To promote the inflow of private capital toward Latin America, 
the United States should liberalize its tax policies in order to 
avoid or diminish double taxation. The rule could be that cor- 
porate taxes go to the country in which the company operates, 
while personal income taxes of United States investors be paid to 
the United States Treasury. 

But that promotion of private capital investment will not be 
enough. If economic progress is to take place at an adequate rate, 
there must be a complex of investments to form what is known as 
the “economic and social infrastructure” of the country. This in- 
cludes investments necessary for the promotion of health, educa- 
tion, and housing—the human or social overhead capital—and ol 
transport, communications, power, and other public utilities—the 
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economic overhead capital. These kinds of investments usually 
furnish low yields in the short run and also generally require a 
considerable period of time before their yield can be realized in 
financial terms, because their benefits are derived from the more 
balanced development of the economic activities which utilize 
their services. 

As you know, private capital normally seeks a profit, and will be 
unwilling to finance investments offering no profit or investments 
whose returns are likely to be distant or uncertain. Thus, the 
bulk of the infrastructure investment cannot be financed out of 
private capital. Or in other words, if the development of the poor 
countries of America is to be accelerated, the assistance of public 
capital will have to be called in. 

Once the infrastructure investments are made, the opportuni- 

ties for private capital increase. Roads, railways, canals, port in- 
stallations, and sources of power create facilities for business en- 
terprise; clearing, irrigation, and drainage make more land avail- 
able for tillage. Schools train the labor force, and universities 
train the leaders. Hospitals foster the improvement of health and 
hygiene. 
_ It is paradoxical that, with such an urgent need for capital to 
promote Latin America’s development, vast resources which exist 
in indigent areas are not being utilized in the best interest of the 
region. A Continental institution would undoubtedly be of great 
importance for the future of the economies concerned if it could 
initiate within reasonable conditions of security a coordination of 
effort among the different countries with a view to the coop- 
erative use of resources. 

The creation of an Inter-American financing organization pri- 
marily interested in supplying capital to help the Latin American 
countries to build up their economic and social infrastructure is 
a step which must be taken with the cooperation of the United 
States. The fact that the Latin American countries have little or 
no representation in existing international credit organizations has 
led to the conviction that there is a need for an institution in 
which these countries may play an adequate part, allowing them 
to judge with first-hand knowledge the specific problems of eco- 
nomic development concerned. 

Such ambitious plans, when thought of in world-wide dimen- 
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sions, may be utopian for one epoch, but the American hemis- 
phere is a comparatively easy area to develop. However, if we 
don’t take great measures to stop the rapid widening of the Rio 
Grande, the two Americas, instead of brightening the earth with 
their unity, will make it bleaker with their strange and dismal 
coexistence, not miles, but centuries apart. 


ROAD MENDER 
By CLoyp CRISWELL 


Rain on my naked back, earth on my hands, 
As I mend the road-turning at my door, 
Give no sense of struggle, serve no more 
Than my lone pleasure and the heat-parched stands 
Of wildcherry and dogwood. How the loam 
Of the groves is soft to my morning tread 

As I search for stones for the shoulder bed; 
How soft on my flesh and my country home 
The long-falling water, coursing down rut, 
Washing gravel against my hand-made dyke. 
It is enough that I mend, that I cut 

The ruining flood of the road, that I like 
Dirt in my nails, rain on my half-clad form; 
I have not worked always so well with storm. 
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American investment in Canada 
JOHN MANNING 


As Americans we are justly proud of our country, but we have 
shown considerable confidence, nevertheless, in the economy and 
political philosophy of our Canadian neighbors. We have dis- 
covered Canada to be a stable outlet for the investment of surplus 
capital and a source of needed raw materials, with taxation ad- 
justed to the advantage of the investor. By means of our invest- 
ments we have contributed greatly to Canadian industrial expan- 
sion, and have in return reaped mutual advantage from it. Canada 
is an exporting nation. As such, she relies on the returns from her 
export trade to pay off the interest debts on the billions of dollars 
of foreign capital invested in Canada, including that which be- 
longs to investors from the United States. 

We are slowly becoming aware of the fact that American in- 
vestors have more money invested in Canada than in any other 
foreign country. Moreover, Canada is our best customer. Cana- 
dian currency is the only currency in the world stronger than our 
American dollar. Further, as nearly everyone now knows in these 
days of intercontinental bombers and missiles our three thousand 
miles of mutual boundary lines, not to mention another fifteen 
hundred miles along our Alaskan boundary, solidly link Ameri- 
cans and Canadians in matters of defense. We have agreements, 
since the Rush-Bagot Treaty of 1818, as to the relative strengths 
of naval armament on the Great Lakes. Since 1940 we have had a 
permanent defense board for purposes of military cooperation. 
Today, we work together on such matters as Arctic military man- 
euvers and the establishment of radar defense screens in the far 
Canadian northland for American continental defense, on research 
and experimental projects relative to the mutual defense of the 
North American continent. In order to make the seaports on the 
Great Lakes accessible to ocean-going ships, and in order to gener- 
ate enormous amounts of electric power, we are now cooperating 
with Canada on the gigantic project of deepening the St. Law- 
rence River. On this billion dollar project, probably the world’s 
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largest construction job, The Power Authority of the State of New 
York is working with The Hydro-Electric Power Commission of 
Ontario and The St. Lawrence Seaway Authority of Canada. Be- 
cause their former sites will be inundated by waters from the 
gigantic dams now under joint Canadian-American construction, 
highways, railroads, and whole villages are being torn up and 
relocated at greater distances back from the St. Lawrence river- 
front. The potentialities for our American ports on the Great 
Lakes, such as Chicago, Detroit, or Buffalo, are as obvious as they 
are immense. Ocean-going vessels will soon be able to pass from 
the Atlantic Ocean deep into the industrial heart of the Canadian- 
American Midwest. 

Canadian-American interests and cooperation extend yet fur- 
ther. Since 1954, meetings of the Joint United States-Canadian 
Committee on Trade and Economic Affairs have probed a wide 
range of mutual economic problems, including the effects upon 
Canada of the United States projected disposal of surplus agricul- 
tural products. In 1955, The Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada and The Canadian Congress of Labour voted to merge 
their organizations. Most of the unions of these organizations are 
international, with their headquarters in the United States, and 
tend to follow patterns set by American labor unions. Moreover, 
Canada’s membership in the British Commonwealth, as well as 
her strategic geographical location between the world’s two most 
powerful peoples, makes Canada of great importance to America 
not only in matters of defense but also in matters requiring inter- 
national understanding and the interpretation of American points 
of view in the capitals of the world. In addition, through the 
machinery of an International Joint Commission, we have 
achieved a long record of the peaceful settlement of disputes with 
our Canadian neighbors which stands as an example unparalleled 
in history. Yet, in spite of this imposing record of mutual interests 
and peaceful cooperation, it is probable that many Americans 
know little more about Canada than about Red China or Ger- 
many. 

Few of us, I suspect, fully realize the tremendous expansion of 
Canada’s economy within recent years. It is reliably estimated as 
rising at the rate of twenty-six billion dollars a year—an increase 
of almost 50 percent since 1950. Moreover, Canada’s population, 
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although still a scant sixteen million, has increased over 50 percent 
within the past twenty-five years! Today, as never before, Canada 
is producing phenomenal quantities of oil and natural gas on the 
prairies, iron ore in Labrador and Quebec, non-ferrous metals in 
five of its provinces, as well as titanium in the Province of Quebec, 
and smaller amounts of uranium from widely scattered uranium 
fields. In addition to the power development of 3.5 million horse 
power from the proposed St. Lawrence Seaway, Canada has other 
power developments in progress in the Yukon and Northwest Ter- 
ritories which are expected to total five million horse power, not 
to mention smaller projects at Manitou Falls on the English River 
in the Northwest, or at Renfrew, in Ontario, or at Peribonka, in 
Quebec. With the exception of the United States, Canada’s pres- 
ent operating hydro-electric power capacity is the highest in the 
world, approximating eighteen million horse power. Moreover, 
Canada has developed an expanding petroleum industry. A pipe- 
line extending from Portland, Maine, through American territory 
enables oil from Venezuela, Arabia, and elsewhere, to reach Cana- 
dian oil refineries located at Montreal, Quebec. Over on the west 
coast, a branch Canadian pipeline crosses the international 
boundary at Sumas into the state of Washington. Construction is 
also underway of another long pipeline to carry natural gas all the 
way from the Peace River district in northwestern Canada to 
Vancouver and the northwestern United States. Plans for the con- 
struction of an oil pipeline, thousands of miles long, from western 
to eastern Canada, were so staggering that they could only be 
completed by the importation of American investment capital 
aided by a substantial subsidy from the Canadian Federal govern- 
ment. Construction also depends, in part, upon the approval by 
The Federal Power Commission of the United States of the pro- 
jected sale of Canadian gas in several of our midwestern states by 
Trans-Canada Pipelines. 

Another factor of which few Americans are fully aware is the 
changing face of the Canadian economy. For example, in earlier 
years, American tourists spent considerable sums of money in 
Canada, thus adding materially to Canada’s supply of American 
dollars. Since 1952, however, expenditures of Canadian visitors 
to the United States have exceeded those of American visitors to 
Canada by an annual amount somewhere in the neighborhood of 
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thirty to thirty-five million dollars. Or, again, at a recent meeting 
attended by a number of prominent Canadian and American 
scholars and economists, the matter of Canadian industrial growth 
was under discussion. One of the Americans present made a state- 
ment, much to the amazement of the Canadian delegates, to the 
effect that Canada after all was mainly an agricultural and not an 
industrial country. A Canadian delegate was quick to point out 
that agriculture had ceased to be the major factor in the Canadian 
economy around 1932. It is a matter of record that the combined 
marine and farm export product of Canada in 1920 constituted 
about 60 percent of Canada’s total export trade; today, this pro- 
portion has dropped to less than 30 percent of the total, while for- 
est products have jumped to 34 percent and minerals to 20 
percent of the total. Aluminum, asbestos, and zinc have pushed 
wheat, which used to be Canada’s leading export in 1920, down to 
third place today. Canadian agriculture or American tourist trade 
do not bulk nearly as large in the highly industrialized Canada of 
today as they did some thirty years ago. 

Much of this industrial boom in Canada may be attributed to a 
rise in living standards, both at home and abroad, which, in turn, 
is reflected in an increased demand for raw materials. Neverthe- 
less, the United States, directly or indirectly, has played an impor- 
tant part in this expansion. For example, the decrease in the 
American supply of iron ore and the increase in the demand for 
gasoline won support for such a gigantic project as the St. Law- 
rence Seaway. In addition, the United States has contributed the 
technical “know-how” in processing raw materials which enables 
Canada, with less than one percent of the world’s population, to 
produce more nickel, platinum, asbestos, and newsprint than any 
other nation. In addition Canada ranks second in world output 
of hydro-electric power, gold, zinc, aluminum, and uranium and 
is rapidly becoming a major producer of iron ore and petroleum. 

Our American contribution to this imposing Canadian produc- 
tion record has been mainly through the provision of capital. 
Approximately 85 percent of the total foreign capital invested in 
Canada has come from the United States, and this amount, in turn, 
represents about 36 percent of all our foreign investment. The 
percentage of invested capital, however, varies greatly from one 
manufacturing field to another. For instance, the percentage in 
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non-ferrous metals, petroleum refining, and automobile produc- 
tion is high, while in textiles and steel it is low. 

Americans have doubled their capital investment in Canada 
since the war, and it probably now stands in excess of ten billion 
dollars. This capital investment aids Canada in many ways. It 
helps to keep Canadian currency at a premium. It enables Canada 
to purchase more goods from abroad, including goods from the 
United States, and to make interest payments. But, on the other 
hand, this investment has also been of great benefit to us. We have 
obtained new and copious sources of sorely-needed raw materials. 
We have found a new market for some of our own products. Ap- 
proximately one-half of the earnings from American-controlled 
concerns in Canada have been returned to the American share- 
holders or parent companies. Canada, of course, has benefited 
from the other half of the earnings which usually have been 
ploughed back into the Canadian economy; this practice has 
speeded the further development of Canadian resources, the 
opening of more factories, and the employment of more workers. 
Canada has further benefited from this American capital invest- 
ment because much of it has been made in a form which might be 
termed ‘“‘a package deal’’—that is to say, capital investors also sup- 
plied technicians, the results of engineering research, and the 
executive knowledge of experienced marketing and production 
techniques. 

Thus it should be apparent that Canadian-American relations 
today could hardly be more closely interwoven, economically and 
militarily, since they are based upon our mutual acceptance of 
common economic and defense challenges. The accident of geo- 
graphic proximity links us, not only in matters of defense and 
economics but also in cultural and political traditions, and makes 
of Canada a buffer state and a transportation link, in these days of 
air travel, between America and Russia as the three lines of radar 
warnings, located on Canadian soil, aptly symbolize. Across our 
several thousand miles of mutual boundary flows a perpetual 
stream of friendly communications, cultural ideas, films, books, 
and magazines. In addition, Canada is the ‘““middle man” between 
American ideas and those of our allies within the British Common- 
wealth which sits astride four continents. Canada is the “middle 
man,” too, in the American-European and American-Russian air- 
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way, as evident in the inauguration by the Canadian-Pacific Air 
Lines of the “polar-route” in June, 1955, when regular scheduled 
flights over the top of the world began between Vancouver and 
Amsterdam. Moreover, both the United States and Canada have 
a long democratic political tradition and an enviable record of 
settling disputes peacefully. True, we still have points of friction, 
such as the non-recognition of Red China or power rights on the 
Columbia River or the depressing effect on the export price of 
Canadian wheat as a result of America’s sudden decision to unload 
large quantities of its surplus wheat. Yet we still work cooperative- 
ly—as witness the conferences “at the summit’ of former Prime 
Minister St. Laurent and President Eisenhower or the negotiations 
and compromises which resulted in the passage of the International 
Rivers Improvement Act by the Canadian Parliament in June, 
1955, in an attempt to ease conflicts over electric power rights on 
international rivers; and the recently formed joint committee 
composed of forty leaders of the American and Canadian economy, 
financed by private enterprise, sponsored by the National Planning 
Association, for the purpose of strengthening Canadian American 
ties. 

The record is a fine one but what about the future? Can we do 
more to increase the benefits derived from American capital in- 
vestments in Canada and to cement Canadian-American relations 
still further? We could do more and we should. We could for 
example better inform ourselves about Canada, her government, 
her political system, her problems, and her points of view. We 
could institute new courses at our universities on Canadian affairs, 
and strengthen those already in existence. We could initiate more 
radio and television programs devoted to Canadian opinions and 
reactions. Student-exchanges could be extended, such as those 
carried out between the high schools at Grand Ledge, Michigan, 
and Hanover, Ontario, in 1957. We could increase our study and 
understanding of Canada’s problems: the vast economic burden 
imposed by her long hard winters—heating expenses, frost dam- 
age, agricultural overhead, transportation difficulties; the need for 
new markets for her exports, so that Canada will continue to have 
the money to pay for the goods which she buys from us and also to 
pay good returns to investors. 
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Thus, the American and Canadian economies have become 
more and more closely intertwined, until it is becoming more and 
more apparent that our markets, eventually, will need to accept 
more Canadian goods. This is so, because, as has been just de- 
scribed, about one quarter of Canadian industry is American- 
owned or financed. Our continued return on this investment de- 
pends on continued Canadian prosperity; and Canadian prosperity 
depends on Canada’s export trade. At present, Canada (with one- 
tenth of our population) buys close to one billion dollars more 
goods from us than we buy from Canada. If Canada is to main- 
tain purchases from us at this rate, it becomes evident that we 
shall have to reciprocate. Since the war, Canada’s gross national 
production has more than doubled, and that increase has intensi- 
fied, more than ever before, her need for export markets. 

To keep Canada buying from us at this level we must consider 
Canadian feeling and opinion. Provisions permitting escape 
clauses in our tariff agreements, irksome customs restrictions, the 
barring of Canadian concerns by individual states of the union (a 
Canadian brewery by Maryland), and suggestions from us about 
limiting oil imports in the face of integrated joint defense plans, 
all cause grave concern to an exporting nation such as Canada. We 
could also generate good feeling towards us if the large subsidi- 
aries of American companies located in Canada would increase the 
percentage of Canadian investment in these American-owned 
branches. To encourage this, the Canadian government passed 
legislation in the summer of 1955 giving a reduced tax rate to 
those American subsidiary corporations controlling only 51 per- 
cent of the equity instead of the customary 95 percent. It would 
be good business also if American-owned subsidiaries in Canada 
sought to increase their Canadian personnel; if they insisted upon 
the establishment of supplementary if not independent research 
centers rather than maintaining them in the American parent 
plants exclusively; and if more of them were permitted to export 
their products directly from Canada rather than through the 
American organization (thereby in many cases taking advantage 
of preferential tariffs within the British Commonwealth) . 

Canadian nationalism reaches into many other economic as- 
pects. American labor, for example, should carefully weigh its 
responsibilities when from its international American head- 
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quarters it attempts to influence or direct decisions involving 
Canadian workers and Canadian employment practices. On oc- 
casion, Canadian labor has hesitated or has refused to negotiate a 
dispute or sign a new contract on the Canadian side of the “line” 
before the pattern has been set on our side of it, especially if the 
Canadian contract expires a short period before the comparable 
American one. Obviously, differing standards of living or over- 
head-costs may be involved as well as the resistance of Canadianism 
to American pressures. It would appear that identical situations 
and responsibilities apply to management as well. 

Both American businessmen and American politicians were 
given food for thought by the results of the recent Canadian elec- 
tion, conducted last June, in which the Conservative Party under 
John G. Diefenbaker defeated the Canadian Liberal Party which 
had been in office for twenty long years. Diefenbaker’s success, in 
part at least, was undoubtedly the result of his catering to Canadian 
nationalism by stressing (1) the American annual billion-dollar 
trade deficit with Canada; (2) our sudden decision to export 
500,000 tons of our surplus wheat to Poland; (3) the awarding of 
the contract for the construction of the gigantic pipeline from 
Alberta to Eastern Canada to Trans-Canada Pipe Lines, Ltd., a 
corporation controlled by American investors, thus adding fuel 
to Canadian apprehensions over American control of 75 per- 
cent of Canada’s oil and gas industry; and (4) the release of 
information by a United States Senatorial Subcommittee which 
involved a Canadian diplomat, Herbert Norman, who subsequent- 
ly committed suicide in Cairo, Egypt. American lack of tactful- 
ness and timing, added to that of the Canadian Liberal Party, thus 
played right into the hands of the Canadian nationalists, and 
Diefenbaker is now urging the diversion of approximately 15 
percent of Canada’s trade with the United States to Great Britain. 

On the other side, Canadians could do much for a continued 
and progressive friendly relationship. In the first place, in spite 
of that billion dollar trade deficit in favor of the United States, 
Canadians should remember that America is still Canada’s best 
customer. United States imports from Canada are made up chiefly 
of industrial supplies such as newsprint, lumber, base metals. Yet 
fish and farm implements add to the total, and since the opening 
up of the iron ore deposits in Quebec-Labrador, we shall have an 
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alternate source to the Misabi deposits in America. The impor- 
tance of the United States’ market to the Canadian economy has 
persistently increased over the past thirty years, showing a gain in 
the neighborhood of 20 percent of the total; or to put it another 
way we now take 60 percent of total Canadian exports instead of 
40 percent of the total. True, we have benefited in return, as 
Canada has purchased machinery, automobile parts, electrical 
apparatus, fuels, cotton, and citrus fruits from us. But the hard 
fact remains that Canada’s trade with us is greater than her trade 
with all other nations combined. Hence, if we do not prosper, 
neither will Canada. Certain elements in the Canadian popula- 
tion had best forget their fading picture of Uncle Sam as an 
ageressive, self-centered, self-satisfied individual who fails to 
stabilize his own economy, upsets international finance, and 
breaks up international machinery dedicated to world peace. In- 
stead, they should remind themselves of the tremendous responsi- 
bilities which we have so recently assumed in world affairs and 
recognize our magnificent contributions to the allied success in 
World War II, to the United Nations, to European recovery (30 
billions of dollars), to such projects as the Marshall Plan and 
NATO. When doubts arise concerning American tariffs, Cana- 
dians might reflect that we import four ttmes as much today as we 
did back in 1939. 

Canadians could advance Canadian-American relations further 
if they would simply recognize the economic facts of life a little 
more. For example, no matter how much we should like to open 
our markets to certain segments of the Canadian economy, say to 
Canadian farm products, our agricultural surpluses forbid it. 
Canadians should look at the surplus of foods amassed by our fed- 
eral government and analyze the obvious political implications of 
American domestic debate on currently proposed and executed 
farm legislation. In regard to American subsidiary plants in Cana- 
da, Canadians should also realize that to replace American person- 
nel and capital with Canadian counterparts often involves difficult 
business and financial reorganization. 

It might be pointed out further to Canadians who become a 
little alarmed at the extent of American capital investment in 
Canada that the presence of a large foreign invesment is probably 
a normal situation in the development of a comparatively young 
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yet rapidly expanding industrial country. A somewhat similar 
trend of events occurred in the development of the United States 
whose citizens eventually bought back most of the foreign capital 
investment. It is worth noting, also, that foreign investment in 
Canada has made no significant penetration into the Canadian 
insurance or banking field. Moreover, the flow of capital has not 
proved to be a one-way stream. On a population basis, Canadian 
citizens have invested more capital in the United States than 
American citizens have in Canada. As one of their former cabinet 
ministers pointed out last year, on a per capita basis the proportion 
is two to one in favor of the Canadians. A similar story could be 
told in regard to the two-way street in the exchange of talent. If 
America has imported Mary Pickford, Raymond Massey, or Guy 
Lombardo, Canada has gained by the absorbing of such American- 
born talent as the dynamic C. D. Howe, P.C., M.P., who until the 
recent election was for so many years the Canadian Minister of 
Trade and Commerce, or Dr. Wilder Penfield, past President of 
the Royal College of Physicians and Surgeons of Canada and 
American Neurological Society, an internationally known neuro- 
surgeon of the Montreal Neurological Institute, Canada, but who 
was born at Spokane, Washington, and who was a well-known 
Princeton football player. His numerous honors include not only 
the Canadian Order of Merit but also the United States Medal of 
Freedom. 

It is sometimes asserted abroad, with perhaps more than a grain 
of truth, that Americans desire nothing so much as to be well-liked 
by other countries. If this is so, then one way to foster that desire 
in the country along our northern boundary, obviously, would be 
to pay closer attention to the psychology of Canadian nationalism 
—since Canadians desire nothing so much as to be recognized. 
From a stormy century and a half of stress and strain, Canadian- 
American relations advanced to the splendid relationship of the 
past half century. As these relationships have become more com- 
plex, so have our mutual problems. To this extent both American 
and Canadian efforts towards friendly solutions of difficulties or ap- 
prehensions must be intensified. Any trend other than mutual part- 
nership would be unthinkable and unworthy of America—or Can- 
ada. It would, moreover, be detrimental to an increase of the mu- 
tual benefits to be derived from our American investments there. 
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Three poems 
DOUGLAS NICHOLS 


ODE TO AN ASPEN TREE 


Daphne could be this aspen, golden leaves 

Gold ringlets of her hair, her flight from love 

A flight to innocence among the trees— 

Her sisters evergreen that grow above 

The watered valley, reaching towards the sky 
Unbending in their strength. 

Though she has not their length 

Of enterprise, yet to the viewer's eye 

She hints more quickly of her fragile grace: 

She shakes her leaves like trinkets in his face... . 


A money tree, as some would say, gold coins 
Enhanced by autumn. But this is not so 
Except for one who climbs into her loins 
To steal a branch that does not lie too low 
For easy cutting. Such a one I saw 
Reaching above her limbs, 

Where the true gold begins, 

Tear at her roots of hair with lustful paw: 
Let Midas take his bounty home and see 
Its change to brittle coin—a mortal tree. 


But aspen in its natural state would seem 
Never to die: The pale green leaves in spring 
Flutter like a young girl, giving the scene 

A gently fingered motion that will bring 

The connoisseur of color delicate shades 

Of green beneath the blue, 

A virgin green that’s new 
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Within the darkening green of towering maids: 
These fir and pine overshadow the light 
And overwhelm all but the lover’s sight. 


He sees her more than mortal, a dryad tree 
Blessed by a rooted home, expressing change 
In permanence, and yet suggesting free 
Movement like a poised dancer in the range 
Of her restricted circle: May she grow 
Nobly through every year, 

And may her lover peer 

With unmolesting gaze upon the show: 

He learns to love a beauty that will bear 
Only more golden beauty in autumn air. 


Apollo, could he see this shimmering gold, 

And touch these leaves that show a moth-like spot 
Of weathering, might then his arms enfold 

In satisfaction that he had not caught 

Another nymph for lover. Let that sign 
Encloister her for nature 

Beyond the touch of creature, 

Mortal or godlike, wanting his own kind: 

O virgin trembling lightly in this breeze— 

All that a god might ask among his trees. 
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SUNDAY IN DENVER 


“Downe in the depth of mine iniquity” 
I think of the Museum of Natural History. 


The grizzly bears, the birds, the dinosaur, 
Somehow these keep us knowing what we are 


Naturally. And if I am so city-locked 
This Sabbath day that the sun only mocks 


The pale hung-over faces that I see 
Outside the bar, the mind at least can free 


Its purgatorial link. We walk down halls 
Where simulated flowers brighten the walls 


Through glass. Surely they're real. Surely the grass 
Is real. And yet outside we see the last 


Rays of the sun silhouette the hills: 
We are in life again. The city fills 


The valley down below us, and the lights 
Beckon us to our purgatorial nights. 


I sit at the Circle Bar and see the bear 
Sniffing the real grass in his real lair. 


His eyes, his pointed nose, will harrow me 
“Downe in the depth of mine iniquity.” 
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HADRIAN’S VILLA 


I felt at home among the peristyles 

Across the moat on Hadrian’s small island 
Where once the emperor withdrew to study 
Art, music, poetry. The water muddies 


With Hadrian’s worry: The young Antinous drowned 
For too much love, his wife an empress crowned 

With little love. And yet the moat is green 

And stills all time. It matches the country scene 


We saw an hour ago beyond the walls: 
Two scythers and a girl whose song recalls 
Sicily or the east: Did Hadrian hear 

Such syllables fall upon his traveled ear? 


I’m sure he felt the past in every look: 

I see him leaning weightily with a book 
But staring at the Nile, at Greece, or Spain, 
And out of many years counting each pain 


That lengthens death. He looks to the west, to Rome 
Where workmen raise his vast and rounded tomb: 
Each world he builds is an image of this world, 
Even this quiet pool where he is curled 


About his book like a child curled for sleep. 

He knows that in retreat the senses keep 

Some health. Among these Tivoli hills, no wonder 
If Hadrian in his greatness starts to slumber. 
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The aftermath of Sinai and Suez 


KARL BAEHR 


The Sinai and Suez crisis that erupted out of the smoldering 
Middle East on October 29, 1956, has had some significant results. 
The dramatic action by the United Nations—with the United 
States and the USSR arrayed against our traditional allies, Britain, 
France, and Israel—called a halt to the military venture. It stop- 
ped a war; it also saved the regime of Colonel Nasser of Egypt. 
The immediate effect of the U. N. action was a return to the status 
quo ante—the mess out of which the conflict burst forth. As the 
New York Times editorialized March 19, the post-Suez and Sinai 
tension 





arises because Egypt’s President Nasser has taken over the administra- 
tion of the Gaza Strip; because he is moving troops equipped with new 
Soviet arms to the area from which Egypt launched its main guerilla 
attacks against Israel; because he proclaims a continued blockade of 
Israeli shipping in both the Strait of ‘Tiran and the Suez Canal on the 
basis of belligerent rights derived from a continued “state of war’; and 
because he asserts not only unrestricted control of the Suez Canal but 
also the right to use it as an instrument of Egyptian politics. 


The diplomatic maneuvering in the succeeding months has been 
an attempt to salvage out of the Suez fiasco the basis for a new 
assault on the political beachheads of the Middle East conflict. At 
least outward peace was achieved through the stationing of United 
Nations Emergency Forces (UNEF) in both the Gaza Strip and 
the Sharm el-Sheikh coastal area bordering the Straits of Tiran, 
the gateway to the Gulf of Aqaba. These U. N. troops were to 
prevent further Fedayeen raids into Israel and to keep the Gulf of 
Aqaba open to Israel shipping. Furthermore, independent U. S. 
actions have increasingly isolated Egypt and have prevented Mr. 
Nasser from carrying out his ambitions to dominate the Arab 
world and to crush Israel. 
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The recent Middle East explosion exposed vividly the destructive 
impact of the Kremlin’s involvement in the area. As self-appoint- 
ed defender of Arab nationalism against the West, Russia added 
to existing tension, particularly as arms from satellite states poured 
in. Shepilov, former Editor of Pravda, then Commissar for For- 
eign Affairs, and now purged, engineered an arms-for-cotton-and- 
rice deal with Egypt which destroyed the West’s attempt to main- 
tain a somewhat controlled arms balance between the Arabs and 
Israelis. A massive arms buildup was uncovered by the Israel army 
in the Sinai Desert, on Israel’s border, presaging an early attack. 
Modern arms were on hand, along the pattern of certain NATO 
weapons. In June a boatload of these Russian arms arrived in the 
United States for study by the U. S. Army. It was assumed that 
Russian “volunteers” were to join the Egyptians when the hour to 
strike arrived, for enough arms were on hand to equip a force of 
250,000. 

Though the Egyptians lost some $50 million to $90 million 
worth of Communist arms in the sudden Israeli advance, the 
Soviets have begun to replenish the supply. Prize items in these 
new shipments are submarines and several destroyers. More are 
promised. The Russians may wish to help Nasser obstruct, or halt, 
Israeli shipping through the Gulf of Aqaba. On the other hand, 
their primary concern may well be to save face by meeting the 
challenge of the intrusion of the U. S. Sixth Fleet. One thing is 
certain: the masters of the Kremlin are going to continue to play 
an active and divisive game in the Middle East. Their ace will be 
to pose as the altruistic defender of Arab nationalism, as they are 
now posing in Syria, where Soviet imperialism is being camouflag- 
ed by irresponsible charges that the United States, Turkey, Iraq, 
and Israel are plotting against Syria. 

The October crisis also served to highlight for the world both 
the impossible position Israel faced in relation to her Arab neigh- 
bors and the one-sided role the U. N. had been playing prior to the 
eruption of open hostilities. By signing the armistice agreements 
in 1949, Israel and the several Arab states promised not to engage 
in any war-like acts. Nevertheless, a series of hostile actions en- 
sued, taking on a pattern of provocation and retaliation. While 
the Security Council recognized that Israel faced serious provoca- 
tion, it nevertheless censored her three times for launching massive 
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retaliatory raids. At the same time, the Arab states refused to rec- 
ognize Israel—referring to her as “Jewish-occupied territory’— 
and asserted openly that they were at war with her. The bellig- 
erency rights, to which they were not entitled under the armistice 
agreements, were used to justify Arab League-sponsored boycott, 
blockade, and border warfare, which took on its worst proportions 
when Nasser, with the cooperation of both Syria and Jordan, 
launched his Fedayeen suicide squads against Israel’s settlements. 

Though the Security Council had ruled in 1951 that Egypt 
could not claim a right of war and that she should therefore open 
the Suez to Israeli shipping, no action whatever was taken to per- 
suade Egypt to comply. By inaction, the Security Council acqui- 
esced to an Arab war against Israel while maintaining with right- 
eous and vigilant actions of censure that Israel could not even 
resort to “the inherent right of individual or collective self-defense 
if an armed attack occurs against a member of the United Na- 
tions,” as stipulated in Article 51 of the U. N. Charter. 

‘The basic reason why the United Nations got itself into such a 
preposterous stance was the Cold War. Neither East nor West 
wished to offend the Arab states. The West wanted stability and 
oil; the Soviets wanted to cuddle up as the friend and protector of 
the Arab world. Israel was caught in the middle. In the end, 
however, the United Nations was also caught. Peace could not be 
maintained or successfully pursued by abdicating principle. Con- 
sequently, war came. The British and French eagerly got into the 
act, because they had been fighting a losing battle with Nasser, 
both at the Suez and in North Africa. 

The conflict had the effect of a ‘‘shock treatment” on the United 
Nations—or at least on the responsible members. Drifting and the 
one-sided applications of U. N. discipline would only bring war, 
the very condition the U. N. was established to prevent. Little 
wars might become big wars, and even little wars could stop the 
flow of oil, strangle the economy of Europe, and inflame the na- 
tionalism which the Russians are uniquely able to subvert to their 
cause. The shock and the enormous cost of the conflict brought 
especially the United States around to the realization that we dare 
not drift back into the status quo ante—that Mr. Nasser must also 
be expected to live up to solemn international obligations. As a 
consequence, the Great Powers (not including Russia) have, 
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under United States’ leadership, declared that the Straits of Tiran 
and the Gulf of Aqaba are international waterways and cannot be 
closed to any nation, including Israel, exercising the rights of in- 
nocent passage. Not only have these nations declared their ad- 
herence to this principle; they have sent their ships through the 
Straits to establish it. While the Arab states have not acceded to 
these demands, ships are today passing unhampered. 

The maritime powers have also reaffirmed their acceptance of 
the Security Council decision of 1951, which declared that Israel 
had the right of unhampered passage through the Suez Canal. 
This affirmation has not been tested by Israel, for no Israeli vessels 
have as yet approached the Canal. Presumably, such a test is not 
far off. 

Of more than passing significance is the fact that Prime Min- 
ister Nehru in July is reported to have strongly advised Nasser 
that he should not reimpose the Arab blockade at the Gulf of 
Aqaba and that he should agree to permit Israeli vessels the right 
to use the Suez. In other words, the Asian-African Bloc does not 
give Nasser its undivided support. 

From the foregoing discussion it is apparent that the October 
crisis precipitated the direct entry of the United States into Middle 
East affairs. In July of 1956, prior to the explosion, I was in the area 
visiting our ambassadors in the Arab lands and in Israel. It was 
apparent that at that time we did not have a policy for the Middle 
East. One ambassador stated very candidly that he expected to 
receive a carefully formulated policy statement “within two 
weeks.’ He, like the others, was operating on a day-to-day basis. 
The coming storm was already in the air, but we were still wishing 
it away. 

It was felt that the Middle East was still largely a British respon- 
sibility. But increasingly, the British and we had pulled apart in 
our approach to the problem. The parting of the ways had taken 
place gradually and almost imperceptibly. At least, our represent- 
atives seemed not to be fully aware of the mounting suspicion in 
Whitehall. America had been urging, even pressing for, British 
withdrawal in the hope of proving our friendship to the Arabs and 
of obstructing Soviet moves. Upon our insistence, the British 
abandoned the sprawling and vital Suez military base. As Colonel 
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Henry A. Byroade, then the Assistant Secretary of State for Near 
Eastern and North African affairs, said to me in 1954: “We have 
no better way of persuading Nasser of our friendship than by 
getting the British out of the Suez base and expecting nothing in 
return.” 

I emphasize the last phrase because it proved to be a disastrous 
policy. It not only did not win Nasser’s favor; it persuaded the 
British that we wanted to win the Middle East at her expense. 
Moreover, diplomatic bargaining in any area of the world, and 
perhaps especially in the Middle East, cannot successfully be 
pursued by a give-it-away-on-a-silver-platter philosophy. Such a 
philosophy did not win cooperation from Nasser nor confidence 
from our allies. We are now trying to remedy this mistake and to 
reestablish a policy of consultation and cooperation with Britain. 

The British have long wanted us to join the Bagdad Pact (con- 
sisting of Britain, Turkey, Iran, Pakistan, and Iraq). We have 
hesitated largely out of deference to Nasser, who violently opposed 
the Pact because it interfered with his plans for the area and be- 
cause it broke Arab unity. Coached by Moscow and persuaded by 
Tito and Nehru—the latter fearing Pakistan because of the dis- 
pute over Kashmir—Nasser launched his rival Arab Positive 
Neutrality Bloc consisting of Syria, Yemen, and until recently, 
Saudi Arabia. Since Nasser was so unresponsive to American 
offers of friendship, we are today members of the Pact in all but 
name. We joined the economic, anti-subversion, and military 
committees and are supplying the major part of the funds. 

The most forceful action symbolizing our intimate involvement 
in the life of the Middle East came in the form of the Eisenhower 
Doctrine. Announced in December, 1956, and approved by Con- 
gress in March, 1957, it seeks through military and economic help 
for nations requesting aid to prevent the subversion of the Middle 
East by International Communism. In its formulation the Doc- 
trine appeared passive. In practice it has been both active and 
forceful. Perhaps the Doctrine was so formulated as to persuade 
the Arab states that our purpose was not “intervention” in any 
imperialist sense—that we were not “taking over” from the Brit- 
ish. Three events have thus far followed the announcement of the 
Doctrine. 

First, Ambassador James P. Richards was dispatched to the area 
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with the mandate to win acceptance of the Doctrine and to dis- 
tribute $200,000,000 worth of economic assistance. He achieved 
successes in Libya, Pakistan, Iraq, Iran, Lebanon, and Israel. He 
was not invited to Egypt, Syria, or Jordan. 

However, the Richards mission helped precipitate the second 
event—the crisis in Jordan which resulted in the successful pro- 
West coup of King Hussein and the eventual receipt of $30,000,- 
000 worth of aid in three $10,000,000 grants. (It was specifically 
asserted that the first $10,000,000 was given outside the Eisen- 
hower Doctrine, for Jordan declared that it did not wish to be a 
part of any Pact or a party to any Doctrine.) An extremely vital 
role in saving Jordan from disintegration was the appearance of 
the Sixth Fleet and the declaration from Washington that the 
territorial integrity of Jordan was considered vital to the United 
States. It is still a matter of debate as to whether this action was 
consistent with the Eisenhower Doctrine, for Jordan was not in a 
strict sense threatened by International Communism, nor had 
Jordan requested aid. Moreover, so the debate goes, the move 
seemed to follow the classic pattern of direct military interven- 
tion. What is obvious, of course, is that the U. S. acted under the 
Doctrine. 

The third and perhaps most important event following the an- 
nouncement of the Eisenhower Doctrine was the highly successful 
visit of King Saud of Saudi Arabia to the United States in Feb- 
ruary. Having lent himself and his tremendous financial resources 
to Nasser’s program, it seemed unlikely that King Saud could be 
convinced that a different course of action was called for. Just 
prior to his Washington visit Saud paid a hurried call to Cairo and 
there concluded an agreement with Nasser and President al 
Kuwatly of Syria to underwrite the Jordan budget subsidy of some 
$33,000,000 formerly provided by the British. Nevertheless, Saud 
was persuaded by President Eisenhower, in a setting of regal pomp 
and splendor, that our goals, including the objectives of the Bag- 
dad Pact and the Eisenhower Doctrine, are in no wise another 
brand of colonialism as maintained by Cairo and Moscow. Saud 
was also persuaded that the Soviet Union, and its willing tool, 
Nasser, constituted the real and long-range threat to Saudi Arabia. 

Apparently, King Saud had already been troubled by the wide- 
spread activities of Nasser’s agents in his land. As instruments of 
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subversion, they could be decisively effective. Saud’s throne was as 
secure as Nasser wished it to be, and the activities of Nasser’s mili- 
tary attaché at Riyadh had supported the contention that Nasser’s 
wish was not favorable to King Saud. 

Later, plots to assassinate the King convinced him that he was in 
great danger and that his decision to associate himself more closely 
with the West was the better part of wisdom. Upon his return 
from America he reported his conversations to Nasser, with no ap- 
parent success, and promptly sent home Nasser’s agents, and dis- 
entangled himself from the Nasser bloc of “positive neutrality.” 
His next move was to associate himself with the two (formerly 
rival) Hashemite rulers of Iraq and Jordan, Kings Feisal and 
Hussein—an about-face which would a year ago have seemed pre- 
posterous. 

The result of the positive involvement of the United States in 
the rough and tumble of the Middle East was to isolate Egypt and 
Syria, the two nations receiving Communist arms and technical 
advice. The impact of this victory was reflected in the confidence 
which vulnerable Lebanon expressed by electing a pro-Western 
majority of deputies in June. Forty-six deputies out of sixty elect- 
ed' were pro-government. Foreign Minister Charles Malik, the 
Lebanese spokesman at the United Nations and leading pro-West 
figure, violently attacked by leftist elements, won his seat by a 50- 
to-1 majority. 


The post-Suez and Sinai era has also brought to Israel a greater 
sense of security. With the deflation of Nasser’s military strength 
and the breaking of his control over Arab nationalism came a calm 
which contains a hope that the resolution of outstanding problems 
at long last may be possible, or at least, the discussions of these 
problems may begin. The opening of the vital trade route 
through the Gulf of Aqaba and the winning of the maritime pow- 
ers to the view that Israel has the right to use the Suez Canal have 
served to break Israel’s stifling sense of isolation. Some months 
before, she had worked out a technical assistance and trade pro- 
gram with Burma. Such contacts with African and Asian nations 
may now be expanded. She can begin to feel like a nation with 
the same legal rights as other nations. It came as no surprise that 
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Israel, always a democratic and Western-orientated nation, acceded 
to the Eisenhower Doctrine. Her goals for the Middle East are 
substantially the same as ours: stability and peace—conditions 
under which the Israelis can get on with their job of absorbing 
and the prevention of Interna- 





refugees and developing resources 
tional Communist successes in the area. 

Evidence of Israel’s new-found sense of security and hope can be 
seen in recent developments. Israel has played down (rather than 
attempting to secure propaganda capital from) the fact that 
Elath-bound ships are freely using the Gulf of Aqaba despite con- 
tinued Arab claims that it is exclusively an Arab waterway. Prime 
Minister Ben Gurion renewed a call for peace at a press conference 
on June 28. He declared, “Our long-term policy toward the Arabs 
is simple: to have peace and cooperation . . . I would not say this 
would come tomorrow, but I would never give up hope that it 
may come any time. And if it depends on us, then it will be next 
year.” The phrase “next year” is an allusion to the traditional 
Hebrew prayer, “Next year in Jerusalem,” which Mr. Ben Gurion 
suggests might now be changed to, “Next year, peace.” 

Israel has also not re-emphasized her policy of retaliation in 
spite of serious provocations and in spite of Israel’s belief that in 
the past it was this policy which saved her from the far greater 
damage that she would otherwise have sustained from constant 
border raids. Recent provocations have come especially from 
Syria, which has objected to Israel's plans to drain the Huleh 
swamp. Israeli authorities expect to resettle about 25,000 refugees 
on the 15,000 acres of fertile farm land salvaged out of a 
malaria-infested swamp and plan to use the water saved from 
evaporation in this former sprawling marsh for irrigation and the 
development of hydro-electric power. Since a section of the re- 
claimed area lies in a demilitarized zone, Syria has objected on the 
basis that the work constitutes a military threat against her. Israel 
asserts that the bridge and other works are purely to advance a 
peaceful development program. 

Thus far Israel’s contentions have been supported by United 
Nations truce officials, but Syria has continued to fire on farmers 
and workmen. While Israel takes a serious view of the situation, 
she has not threatened any massive retaliatory action. Moreover, 
Israel has departed from her usual practice and has permitted the 
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United Nations truce team to set up posts on Israeli territory to 
keep watch on the Israel-Syrian border. 

This new security may also have caused Israel to modify her 
position on the future of Jordan and her attitude toward Iraq. 
Implied in Ben Gurion’s June 28 statement was the suggestion 
that Israel would not necessarily consider any change in Jordan’s 
status as a threat to Israel. It appeared also that there was a soften- 
ing in Israel’s attitude toward Iraq, which never signed an armis- 
tice agreement with her after the 1948 Arab-Israel war. Said Mr. 
Ben Gurion, “If Iraq would choose to sit down and discuss with 
us, we would do it . . . and we would do the same with Saudi 
Arabia, too.” 

A further conciliatory effort was made when Foreign Minister 
Golda Meir officially notified Moslem countries that Israel was 
ready to allow transit of pilgrims to Mecca through Israel territory 
and that, as in the past, she would never interfere with the move- 
ment of pilgrims across the Gulf of Aqaba. 

Finally rumors suggest that actual discussions have been taking 
place between representatives of Israel and of the Arab refugees. 
There may be a chance of a break in the refugee deadlock, par- 
ticularly if Iraq, Jordan, and Saudi Arabia can be induced to share 
in a solution to the problem. The United States and the United 
Nations have already offered massive economic assistance. 

This new sense of security and calm is particularly important to 
Israel because she needs to concentrate on a staggering job of in- 
ternal development. In the next year she anticipates receiving 
some 100,000 new immigrants from Egypt, North Africa, and the 
satellite nations of Europe. The Jews of Egypt, sadly victimized 
after the Suez and Sinai campaign, are streaming out to European 
ports and then to Israel. It is predicted that few will remain in 
Egypt. The unstable conditions in North Africa, coupled with 
the hope of greater freedom and economic opportunity in Israel, 
are the main reasons for the exodus. The largest movement of 
harassed and fear-ridden Jews, however, is from Poland and other 
satellite lands where anti-Semitism, the legacy of a feudal past and 
the bestial Hitler era, has not been eradicated. The Communists, 
who proclaimed that anti-Semitism was a sin possible only in capi- 
talist lands, are now getting rid of the problem by getting rid of 
their Jews. And Israel is preparing to receive them. The fact that 
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tensions have relaxed helps to make the preparation possible. 
Funds formerly diverted for arms can be used for housing, factory 
expansion, the purchase of farm tools and equipment, and the rec- 
lamation of more acres of swamp and desert and rocky hillsides. 


The post-Sinai calm and the resolute American moves in the 
area have given rise to rumors of hope at the United Nations that 
the settlement of long-festering issues, such as that of the Arab 
refugees, may be at hand. John Foster Dulles, Secretary of State, 
as early as the end of May said: ‘““There are some slight indications 

. that the time may be approaching when some of the basic 
problems in the Middle East can be dealt with without some of the 
intense emotionalism which has prevented any progress in the past. 
This is a highly qualified statement. ... I think I said ‘slight’ and 
‘may be’.” Likewise, at the United Nations, conversations on the 
Arab refugee problem have been taking place quietly with Sec- 
retary General Dag Hammerskjold doing most of the cautious 
verbal probing. Even some states which are members of the Asian- 
African bloc are quietly urging that a solution be found. And 
they know that any solution must of necessity recognize the exist- 
ence of Israel and involve negotiations. In the light of these facts, 
there is real hope in the rumors that Israel representatives and 
representatives of the Arab refugees have been meeting in Rome 
and that other behind-the-scenes discussions are taking place. 

This hope is based on increasing evidence that the heads of the 
Western-oriented Arab states are seeing in the perpetuation of the 
Arab refugee tragedy a greater threat to the stability of the host 
governments than to Israel. Refugees have in fact become willing 
instruments of Nasser and Communist conspirators. Some Arab 
leaders, while they are not free to talk about it, may no longer wish 
to oppose the dissolution of the refugee camps. People who work 
with the Arab refugees say that even the refugees themselves would 
not want to return to Israel, that they desire only the “right” to 
return, and that resettlement for the great majority will eventually 
take place. There are areas suitable for resettlement. 

Iraq is making rapid progress in her development program 
(which is absorbing 70 percent of her oil income, or some $140,- 
000,000 per year at the 1955 level) and is in need of additional 
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labor, especially skilled labor. Here is a ready market for Palestine 
refugees, many of whom have skills which could be speedily per- 
fected and usefully employed. Under a resettlement program a 
cancer in Jordan might readily be transformed into an instrument 
of economic well-being and of cultural vitality for Iraq. In the sum- 
mer of 1956 our Ambassador to Lebanon, Donald Heath, spoke of 
Iraq’s need of some one million additional laborers in a ten-year 
period if her development program was to succeed. The 922,000 
Arab refugees, of whom about 50 percent are below 15 years of 
age, could supply some of those laborers. UNRWA vocational 
schools (such as the Calandia School on the northern outskirts of 
the Old City of Jerusalem which now is training more than 100 
boys in technical skills) are preparing artisans who are put to im- 
mediate use in the oil-producing areas of the Middle East. 

King Saud of Saudi Arabia and King Feisal of Iraq, heads of 
two of the oil-producing states of the area, realize better today than 
they formerly did that they are playing for high stakes. They 
apparently have come to see that they do not want a revolutionary 
“have-not” Nasser, who is tutored by the Communists, taking over 
Jordan. Here lies the key to the Saud-Hashemite reconciliation. 
They may well be on the threshold of appreciating that it would 
be wiser to rob Nasser of his following in the refugee camps by giv- 
ing the refugees an opportunity for a new life of dignity and hope 
in their own lands than to risk losing crowns, oil, and in fact every- 
thing, merely to perpetuate the refugee problem as a threat to 
Israel. 

Mr. Nasser, not at all blind to these issues and to further cur- 
tailment of his power resulting from a settlement of the Arab 
refugee problem, has lashed out against the Three Kings, accusing 
them of a plot to sell out to Israel. Nasser’s one great weapon is 
the mighty hatred against Israel which has been drummed up all 
these years. He can appeal to the mobs in surrounding countries, 
as he has in the past, through powerful Radio Cairo, which dom- 
inates the air waves. Inflammatory broadcasts aided by agent 
provocateurs could ignite the riots. It is not unlikely that Russia 
might supply the bribes necessary to start the riots. (In the past 
King Saud paid the bill for the riots which drove General Glubb 
Pasha and the British from Jordan.) However, the Jordanian 
Army consisting of Bedouin troops who are intensely loyal to King 
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H1ussein (and whose salaries are again being paid regularly) rep- 
resents the real deterrent to any Nasser-inspired riots. Yet a few 
well-placed assassinations could put Nasser back in business as the 
commander of Arab nationalism. 

Further evidence that the air is calming sufficiently to consider 
solutions to basic problems is that the Johnston Plan for the joint 
use of the Jordan River is once again quietly being discussed. Ap- 
proximately 200,000 refugees could be resettled in the Jordan 
Valley if the river were properly harnessed for irrigation and 
power. The fact that Israel and her Jewish refugees would also 
benefit from the Johnston Plan has kept Arabs from reacting favor- 
ably to it in the past. However, there has been more of a disposi- 
tion for Jordan to accept the plan because the benefits to Jordan 
and the refugees would be even greater than to Israel. Syria has 
opposed the program, but there is now talk of beginning that part 
of the plan which does not require Syria’s consent. 

These are some of the favorable changes that have overtaken 
the Middle East since the October crisis. What of the future? Do 
our present successes harbor within them certain dangers? 

First, it should be noted that our association with three feudal 
kings, who symbolize that which is illiberal and undemocratic in 
our world, seems out of character for the United States. Histori- 
cally, we have been opposed to colonialism, but we have also been 
opposed to all forms of dictatorship, autocracy, and monarchy 
which make man the serf of the state. By supporting the Three 
Kings—Saud, Feisal, and Hussein—we may appear to endorse 
their social, economic, and political systems and to make it pos- 
sible for propagandists to link the word “democracy,” as represent- 
ed by America, with systems of special privilege and even op- 
pression. But our interest in the Three Kings is to achieve stabil- 
ity through a pro-West orientation in the area. We hope that the 
Arab monarchs can be persuaded to initiate liberal programs of 
reform because otherwise the very social problems out of which 
Communist revolutions grow will be perpetuated. 

If the Nasser revolution had not been derailed by Soviet in- 
trigue and by the irrational hatreds and power goals of Nasser him- 
self, it might well have become the kind needed throughout the 
Arab world. Perhaps this explains why the West was at first at- 
tracted to Mr. Nasser and very much wanted to give him assist- 
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ance. Is it possible to persuade King Saud to abolish slavery, to 
improve the lot of his people? Will the arms aid we have given 
him be used for the defense of the area or will it perpetuate the 
feudal status quo? Will King Saud see the evil of religious discrim- 
ination and admit to his kingdom Jewish members of our armed 
forces and permit our Christian chaplains to wear the insignia of 
their profession? A stability based on repression or the main- 
tenance of the status quo will in the long run spawn instability 
and revolution. 

Feisal of Iraq and Hussein of Jordan, both Western trained, 
may be more easily persuaded to adopt liberal programs even 
though their orientation has been largely that of “‘play-boy” kings, 
a conditioning ill-suited to bring their lands into the twentieth 
century. King Feisal’s role is considered relatively minor. His 
country has moved forward under the firm, even dictatorial, hand 
of former Premier Nuri as-Said. Will the new Iraqi regime of 
Premier Ali Jawdat be strong enough to continue the economic 
policies of Nuri, to control pro-Nasser elements, and gradually ex- 
pand the area of political liberties? 

Jordan, under Hussein, faces much more difficult problems. A 
“have-not”’ nation, it is able to survive only on financial subsidies 
because the income derived from tourism and oil pipelines is 
grossly insufficient. Since Britain no longer supplies the desert 
kingdom with $33,000,000 annually, and Egypt and Syria have 
reneged on their subsidy pledges, the United States has jumped in 
to provide the balance. Saudi Arabia has paid her pledge of 
$14,000,000 for this year. Iraq may be persuaded to take part in 
the subsidy game. 

Jordan has over 450,000 Arab refugees, constituting more than 
one-third of her entire population. These Palestinian refugees are 
better educated than the Trans-Jordan Bedouin population. Yet, 
because of inactivity and the delusion of false hopes, they have 
been a constant source of trouble. Over the past several years they 
have been Nasser enthusiasts and Radio Cairo has been their daily 
diet. Cairo and Moscow are their friends. Until recently Nasser’s 
picture adorned virtually every refugee hut. 

This situation may now be changing. But in December of 1955, 
when Britain made the fatal mistake of trying to persuade Jordan 
to join the Bagdad Pact, Nasser’s Radio Cairo and his agents set 
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Jordan ablaze with riots. The inflammatory words were: “The 
West wants you to join the Bagdad Pact which is nothing more 
than an instrument against the Soviet Union, the very nation 
which has supplied us with the arms necessary to destroy Israel.’’ 
As a result, Western installations such as the Quaker village devel- 
opment programs were destroyed. Perhaps most significant of all 
was the destruction of the Musa Alami Jericho Development proj- 
ect. Although Mr. Alami employed more than 1000 refugees a 
day on his 2000-acre project, providing them with supplementary 
wages, and although he was taking care of 100 refugee orphan 
boys, the project was virtually destroyed. Banana plantations were 
pulled up by the roots, expensive electrical equipment was 
smashed, bedding and supplies were burned. The total cost of the 
damage was estimated at $300,000. 

It is projects such as these—projects that create productive lands 
out of former desert—that represent the salvation of the Arab 
world. In destroying the Musa Alami project, Nasser and the 
refugees were symbolically destroying the West, for Mr. Alami 
has received Ford Foundation and other Western assistance. Com- 
munists must have rejoiced to see the project razed, for their hopes 
of subverting the area lie in-_perpetuating chaos and violence and in 
preventing the resettlement of Arab refugees. (Interestingly, the 
Musa Alami project was for a very brief time used as an Arab re- 
settlement project, but the propagandists soon forced the eager 
pioneers back into the refugee camps.) If Musa Alami projects 
were multiplied over the face of the Middle East, democracy, not 
communism, would win. 

The logical questions now are: Can Hussein win the confidence 
of the refugees? Can he, through constructive programs, lead the 
refugees away from Nasser? Can he stimulate them to begin to 
fashion their own programs for survival by responding favorably 
to the Johnston Plan and agreeing to resettlement in Iraq? What 
influence will the Eisenhower Doctrine have on these basic mat- 
ters? Will the continued presence of the Sixth Fleet have a bene- 
ficial effect? 

The Eisenhower Doctrine, despite its apparent early successes, 
carries certain liabilities which stem in part from what our allies 
have done in the area in the past, what the Communist propa- 
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gandists have said about us, and what we have said in Congress and 
elsewhere. 

The people of the Middle East have chafed in varying degrees 
(not the least of which is psychological) under British and French 
colonialism. The British and French are our allies. Therefore, 
Arabs reason, the Eisenhower Doctrine is colonialism under a new 
American guise. Our opposition to the British and French in- 
vasion of the Suez modified, but did not destroy, this syllogism. 
Our continued support of Israel is attested as further proof of this 
new-style colonialism. 

The Communists, as the Nazis before them, make the most o! 
these hurts and fears. Not only do the Communists describe the 
Eisenhower Doctrine as colonialism, but they call the Point Four 
Program a subtle imperialist device to enslave the Arab peoples. 
Moreover, the Soviet propagandists assert that the Americans, who 
are plotting an aggressive war against the Soviet Union, wish to 
use the Middle East as the springboard for the attack so that 
Arabs rather than Americans will be killed in a rain of atom 
bombs. Both Suez and Hungary helped greatly to challenge this 
notion. The idea, however, is far from dead. 

Soviet propaganda has been reinforced by the fact that the 
Eisenhower Doctrine has been sold in America as an anti-Soviet 
weapon. Its military side has been stressed more vigorously than 
has its economic side. Even the latter is proven good on the basis 
of what it will do to strengthen the area against the Russians rather 
than what it will do to improve the lot of Middle East peoples. 
Senator Hubert H. Humphrey, Chairman of the Senate Subcom- 
mittee on the Near East, following his spring visit to the area, said 
in his report that U. S. policy in the Near East “has concerned it- 
self too much with kings and oil and too little with people and 
water.’ He might have added guns and military aid to his “too 
much” list. 

Our preoccupation with military pacts and military aid seems 
to prove what is already believed: that we are a warlike and 
aggressive people bent on keeping the world’s oil, raw materials, 
and markets to ourselves. How else could we be so wealthy? This 
is a simple, but nevertheless powerful, conclusion for many of the 
“little people” of the world to draw. If we are to prevent this idea 
from spreading, we need to place far greater emphasis on econom. 
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ic and developmental assistance. The people of the Middle East 
will be persuaded to our way of life by the way it affects them— 
and especially their children—in terms of food, clothing, educa- 
tion, health, and cultural and spiritual opportunities. 

There is another facet to this problem. We have objected vig- 
orously—and rightly so—to the shipment of large quantities of 
arms by the Soviet Union to both Egypt and Syria. Such ship- 
ments have, we assert, upset the arms balance in the area and 
heightened tensions. But now we are pursuing a program of 
stepped-up arms shipments to Lebanon, Jordan, Saudia Arabia, 
and Iraq. Will our arms bring stability where Russian arms will 
not? Israel, the object of repeated Arab threats, is not on the re- 
ceiving line for arms from either the USSR or the U. S. Will the 
arms we send to the Arab lands be used against the Russians, who 
are not likely to risk sending their own forces into the area, or 
against Israel? Or, for that matter, will the rulers use the arms 
against their own people to crush any democratic reform? In other 
words, will such arms shipments be in the long-range interest ol 
the United States? 

Chester Bowles, former Ambassador to India, notes in an article, 
“America’s Role in the Mideast,” in The New York Times Maga- 
zine of June 30, 1957, that some of our American military special- 
ists frankly assert “that the real purpose of these massive shipments 
of military equipment is not to deter a Soviet ground attack, 
which is the responsibility of the Sixth Fleet and the Air Force, 
but to give our Middle Eastern friends a sense of prestige and 
confidence in dealing with their people and with their neighbors.” 
Mr. Bowles then goes on to ask, “Does the Congress, which ap- 
propriates the money, understand and approve of this costly and 
risky method of confidence-building? Under such reasoning, is not 
our equipment more likely to be used to settle regional feuds than 
to further America’s own long-term objectives?” 

Senator Humphrey and Mr. Bowles join with others in pro- 
posing, not an arms program, but a Middle East Development 
Corporation, which might link oil incomes and outside capital 
with imaginative development programs to deal effectively with 
the shocking human problems in the area. With such a program, 
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they believe, lies the key to stability and democratic progress in 
the Middle East. 


The aftermath of the Sinai and Suez crisis has brought notable and 
hopeful shifts of attitude and orientation in both the Middle East 
and capitals abroad. The crisis itself pointed to problems and 
dangers in the Middle East formerly appreciated by neither the 
Great Powers nor the Arab leaders. It remains to be seen whether 
that appreciation is keen enough today to bring about the new 
policies necessary to save the Middle East. In the case of the Arab 
states, not only will new programs need to be adopted but, because 
of past propaganda, a face-saving apology must be presented to the 
Arab peoples in order to persuade them to accept the new orienta- 
tion. This is a big order, but many believe that such fundamental 
changes are not only possible but are already gradually beginning 
to take place. There are others who believe that the traditional 
forces in the area are too strong; that inevitably there will be a 
violent revolution in one form or another to clear away venal 
rulers, feudal interests, and staid social and economic patterns 
which militate against an understanding of the West. Whatever 
our faith in the capacity of the Arab world for self-criticism and 
reform, it is obvious that the West must still initiate far-reaching 
and helpful policies and programs. 

Not only must we relate ourselves intimately with a turbulent 
Arab world, we must also give assistance to Israel in order to help 
her with her formidable problems and to aid her in overcoming 
her present fears and preoccupation with her own survival and 
developing civilization so that she may be freer to relate herself 
more effectively, disarmingly, and creatively to the Arab world. 
It will require imagination and patience to give such sympathetic 
and friendly assistance to both the Arab lands and Israel, rep- 
resenting as they do such widely different social orders. There is, 
however, no alternative to the development of such a program it 
we are to be true to our democratic heritage and religious faith. 
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Family album 


LAWRENCE P. SPINGARN 


In a few minutes her father was due at Fox Hill station, yet Lisa 
Chadron was not excited. She yawned, stretched, and whirled the 
car keys like a small halo of silver designed for the long, silky hair 
of her friend, Jo Reeves. Where Lisa was tiny and dark and in- 
tense, Jo was tall and fair and easy. And Lisa, envying the other 
girl’s assurance, had disguised this envy as dependence and admira- 
tion. 

“What do you figure, Jo? After all these years, my father comes 
to see me. He doesn’t need me. I’m grown up. Why, I'll be 
twenty-six soon!” 

“You're rich,” Jo said. ‘““That’s reason enough.” 

Lisa smiled at Jo’s cynicism. Jo was two years older. She had 
been married and divorced. In late August she had come to Fox 
Hill for a week, but here it was October. Country life was seduc- 
tive. The days had turned crisp and bracing. And Lisa, who 
feared being alone, had talked much with Jo of their days at school 
together. 

“No,” she mused. “Mother was rich too. He didn’t have to 
divorce Mother. I wonder what he looks like?” 

“Well, let’s find out. It’s time to go.” 

Lisa watched Jo stroll to the window. ‘The sun perfected her 
features: large blue eyes set close to a haughty, high-bridged nose. 
When she leaned into the window seat, her golden head seemed to 
melt. The kilted walking skirt and long wool socks left her knees 
bare. Her sweater was cashmere. The expensive suede jacket 
hugged her slimness. Lisa sighed and got up. 

“You resemble a kid, Jo. Fresh from college.” 

“That's the trouble,” Jo complained. “I’m not. You're the 
kid.” 

As they drove in Lisa’s car to the station, the burning leaves 
from neighboring estates embittered the air. Lisa pushed her new 
convertible slowly through the hedge-bordered lanes, past im- 
posing gates that guarded brick or half-timbered houses. Fox Hill 
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had not changed in twenty years, but the station below the hill 
was dingy beside the waiting cars. Now there were only two local 
trains a day. The smoke of the locomotive hung under the sky. 
The girls heard the whistle as the train approached the curve. 
When Lisa parked in the gravel area, a red leaf broke from a sol- 
emn maple and fluttered to her lap. Jo picked it up. 

“Is he tall, Lisa—or is he built like you? How would I recog- 
nize him?” 

“He’s in the album,” Lisa said. “I have no idea.” 

“You mean, you didn’t hunt for his picture?” 

Lisa bit her lip as Jo quit the car. She noted the white flash of 
Jo’s knees beneath the swinging skirt, then went to the opposite 
end of the platform. The whistle became unbearable. And sud- 
denly—too suddenly for Lisa—the train completed the curve and 
stopped. 

Lisa lost Jo in the moving crowd. She strained to see over their 
heads. She swore at her own forgetfulness. The album was home, 
she did not know exactly where. And there was a lone man of 
about fifty-five without hat or briefcase, who might be Mr. Chad- 
ron. 

“Dad?” Lisa inquired. “Dad? Is that you?” 

Her voice sounded weak. The crowd obscured the man a mo- 
ment. When they moved, he was hugging Jo. Lisa ran forward 
and pulled at his arm. 

“But this is me, Dad. Jo! Why didn’t you tell him?” 

Jo blushed and stood aside, but Mr. Chadron laughed at Lisa. 
In the gym at boarding school she had hung from bars to stretch 
herself tall like Jo. Now she waited on tiptoe, her hands cold, the 
big camelhair coat dwarfing her more. Her brown eyes grew 
moist. 

“Lisa? Well, well! What a little thing you are!” 

He kissed her, but his mouth touched only her hair. He did not 
hug her. Now he was studying the ground. 

‘““W-well, this is an occasion. My Lisa at last... .” 

When Lisa turned, the sleeve of his Burberry scratched her 
cheek. She smelt the peat in the cloth, the clinging tobacco scent. 
She saw that Jo had picked up his valise. She watched Jo’s russet 
flats moving toward the car. She gulped as her father took her 
arm. 
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She tried to answer as she started the car. The roads seemed 
unfamiliar. The wind arose as she turned from the highway into 
Cedar Lane. The sun felt cold, and Lisa’s cheeks were dusky. 

‘“There’s the Baxter place,” she said. “Remember? Mrs. Baxter 
died last year. And old Mr. Baxter married her nurse.” 

When her father laughed, Lisa clutched the wheel. Her hands 
shook as Jo laughed—Jo who was usually so grave. And a quick 
glance showed Jo’s lips curved saucily and her smooth knees thrust 
against the dashboard, next to Mr. Chadron. 

‘“‘And here’s my house,” Lisa reminded them. 

She turned sharply from the lane, snipping twigs from the hedge 
and scraping the gate. She shot fast up the hill and skirred her 
wheels turning in the gravel. Jo was solemn and scared-looking 
when the car stopped inches from the garage. Jo preceded Mr. 
Chadron as he carried the valise, but Lisa put away the car before 
entering the house. Jo was toasting her back at the fire and smil- 
ing at Mr. Chadron, who sat in the couch facing her. Lisa crossed 
in front of her as she ripped off her gloves, but Jo did not even 
blink. 

“Drinks, anybody?” Lisa asked. 

Mr. Chadron took whiskey and soda, Jo sherry, Lisa nothing. 
Ice tinkled in his glass as Mr. Chadron talked: his eyes followed 
Jo’s lips, the hair touching her shoulders, the tweed and wool 
dividing her legs. When Mrs. Verey entered to announce lunch, 
Lisa rose first but reached the dining room last. She sat stiffly at 
the head of the table and bowed her head. 

“Do you say grace? It was your mother’s custom too. 

Mr. Chadron smiled into his tomato juice as Lisa glanced up. 
Jo crinkled her eyes and put out her cigarette. 

“Grace is a nice habit,” Jo said. “We should all be grateful— 
for something.” 

Mr. Chadron described the train ride. His topics changed 
rapidly, but Jo fixed her glance on him and laughed at each sally 
of his wit. Soon, Lisa hoped, he would touch some fissure of mem- 
ory that she could enlarge—but when? When? Mrs. Verey poured 
the wine. The fish was excellent, yet Mr. Chadron preferred his 
whiskey. And Jo’s laughter tinkled like ice. Mr. Chadron turned 
to Lisa with a grimace of apology. 
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“I didn’t recognize you, Lisa dear. It’s been ten years. And you 
were blonde as a baby... .” 

Lisa swallowed carefully, but no fish bone could harm her now. 
Her father wore his grey hair cropped. There were tiny veins in 
his cheeks. His eyes were blue, and slightly bulging. There was no 
likeness between them. 

“Yes,” Lisa agreed. ‘I should have sent my picture, when you 
wrote.” 

“Do you have a picture of Mother?” 

“In the album. It’s somewhere upstairs. Shall I get it?’ 

Mr. Chadron shrugged. Jo started to speak, then frowned at her 
plate. —The meal was not finished, but Lisa rose. Going upstairs, 


> 


she expected to hear Jo’s laughter. ‘The library was oppressive and 
dusty. The album eluded her. When she found it, she discovered 
at once the loose binding. She went downstairs and turned into 
the dining room. Mrs. Verey was clearing off. 

“They went out, Miss—for a walk, I think.” 

A drowsy fly settled upon Jo’s plate. A larger, louder fly buzzed 
down to land upon its back. Lisa shooed them away, and faced 
the housekeeper. 

‘Thanks, Mrs. Verey. Is there any coffee left?’ 

With the coffee for warmth, Lisa settled into the living room 
couch and slipped her feet beneath a cushion. The album had 
been a witness. The album would deal her clues, which she could 
arrange in any order. Despite the coffee and the fire, her fingers 
were stiff turning the pages. As she examined the pictures, the 
chill grew upon her. 

Mr. Chadron dominated every page. In the wedding picture, of 
course, he stood next to Mother. And here he was in a business 
suit, ready for the train to the city. In another pose, he embraced 
Aunt Pauline, Mother's younger sister. On the beach he grasped 
two simpering girls: Mother was standing behind them, a shadow 
across her face. Lisa herself appeared but once as a child, her 
features blurred. She stopped turning the pages. Her body felt 
warm now. She had not found the clue, yet her eyes were 
closing. . . . 

“Lisa, darling! Wake up, pussy-cat! You are a pussy, you 
ROW. 

Jo was shaking her. Jo’s eyes were near and very blue in her rosy 


’ 
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face. When Lisa sat up, Jo transferred the album to Mr. Chadron, 
who was seated in the barrel chair. Jo approached the fire, knelt 
on the thick rug, and pulled up her socks. She was chafing her 
smooth knees when Mr. Chadron laughed abruptly. 

“Ho! Look at me here. Quite a guy, wasn’t I?” 

Jo slid obediently toward Mr. Chadron. The fire burnished her 
head as she raised her eyes to the album. And Lisa frowned at her 
father. For Jo’s sake he had become a carefree guide, yet his wife 
shared these pages. What, Lisa wondered, would he tell Jo about 
Mother's pictures? 

“Dad. . . . When did you and Mother divorce?” 

The question was logical and timely, but Lisa could not pene- 
trate the links binding Jo and Mr. Chadron. Their laughter 
drowned out Lisa; silence became her counterpoint. Jo had 
stopped studying the album. Mr. Chadron had never stopped 
studying Jo. When the fire growled again, Lisa pushed up from 
the couch and moved toward it. She did not see the album her 
father had placed on the floor. 

“Oh, Lisa! Watch where you're going!” 

Jo walked on her knees to caress the torn page. Her hair 
screened her eyes, but as Lisa bent down, their fingers met. 

“Sorry, Jo. I’m so clumsy!” 

“It’s your album,” Jo said flattening the page. “Oh, look what 
fell out! Look, Mr. Chadron.” 

Jo’s excitement recalled the game itself, when, inevitably, she 
had scored against a rival school. The photograph presented Jo 
on the hockey field, stick in hand, her smile confident of a skill 
that Lisa had never equalled. 

“Gad!” Jo cried, trying to snatch back the picture. “Don’t look 
anymore. I’m so outlandish. .. .” 

Jo made fun of her baggy uniform and black stockings. And 
Mr. Chadron was laughing. He did not retrieve the album from 
the floor. The other pictures—the important pictures—were 
being neglected. Lisa pouted at the flames. 

“I’m having a drink,” she announced. “Jo. Won't you have a 
drink?” 

Jo fell silent. When Lisa turned, Jo was tracing the design in 
the rug, her eyes contrite beneath her hair. She got up and spun 
on one foot, the skirt swirling above her trim knees. 
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“No, dear. I’m going upstairs to change.” 

Lisa made the first drink for her father. Now that they were 
alone, he shaded part of his face. His eyes grew thoughtful, but 
his cheeks were fleshy, and his nose had been reddened by more 
than weather and walking. He brooded into his glass as Lisa 
passed him carrying her own. 

“Tell me, Lisa. Tell me how you are.” 

His words did not sound like a question. Sitting in the ladder- 
back chair, Lisa struck a match and tried to find the end of the 
cigarette. 

“I’m doing all right,” he went on. ‘The Street’s been good to 
me. I get by.” 

Lisa reviewed the mornings her mother had driven him to the 
station. They had always kissed in front of her, but often, before 
they left the house, she had seen her mother press money into his 
hand. 

“You're doing better, Dad? Well enough to take this trip?” 

Surprise thinned Mr. Chadron’s nose. He drank too fast, 
coughed and wiped his mouth. 

“I mean,” Lisa added, ‘‘how did you get time off?” 

“I didn’t. You see, I’m not working just now. .. .” 

Although he faced her timidly, Lisa lowered her glance. The 
design in the rug suggested a corner desk in a large, square room, 
but such jobs had always been in Wall Street. Mr. Chadron could 
boast of consistency. 

“Oh,” she said. “But what about the trip? It’s expensive, and 
you're not working.” 

She did not look up while she waited. She hoped that he was 
not suffering. The fire had reached her. She felt secure and 
drowsy, but mentally alert. 

“Skip it, Lisa. I'll stay here a week or two, to rest a bit—if 
there’s room.” 

“Of course there’s room! Jo has Mother’s old room. And you'll 
have the guest room.” 

“Fine,” he said, his voice deepening as he rose. “I remember. 
The guest room’s at the end of the hall, isn’t it?” 

She did not reply. She heard him swallow and set down the 
glass. He began to stride up and down before her. 

“Next month, Lisa, I’ll make my killing. I’ve been planning it 
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for years. My pals know the Market. And why work for wages if 
you can ride in big on somebody’s coat-tails?”’ 

The cigarette burnt her hand. When she stubbed it out, smoke 
tickled her nostrils. 

“If you want to rest now, Dad, your room’s ready. The bath- 
room’s next to it.” 

He straightened his shoulders and touched hands to his throat. 
The checked sport jacket was much too youthful for him. He 
glanced from Lisa to the stairs. His shoulders drooped. He nod- 
ded and moved away. 

‘Fine. Wake me for dinner, Lisa. The walk made me hungry.” 

Lisa stared down at the album on the floor. Its back was broken 
and several pages were badly torn. When tears came, she stepped 
across the album and went to her desk. Her check for $500 made 
out to Michael Chadron was tucked into the blotter. She had but 
to sign, yet tears splashed on the blotter. The check would not 
tell her why Elizabeth and Michael Chadron divorced. As soon 
as she tore it up, she stopped crying. She felt better: perhaps Dad 
had really come back to visit her. There was a warning creak on 
the stairs. Lisa wiped her eyes before turning. 

“Jo! For heaven’s sakes, where are you going?” 

Jo wore her grey traveling suit and carried her tweed coat. The 
jaunty Scotch cap that always made Lisa smile perched on Jo’s 
blonde head. She put down her suitcase in the doorway. Her 
eyes seemed darker; there were dry lines around them that Lisa 
had never observed. 

‘Lisa, I've made up my mind. I’ve been here five weeks, and 
now you'll still have company... .” 

Lisa rose from the desk but clung to it in weakness. She looked 
from Jo to the floor, and then to the stairs. 

“Where's Dad?” she inquired. “Did he find his room?”’ 

“He found it—after awhile.” 

Jo turned crisply and tapped the floor. Lisa glanced from Jo’s 
neat shoes to the tattered album. 

“There's the 5:15,” Jo was saying. ‘But we'll have to scoot.” 

The car keys were lying on the desk. Lisa’s coat hung over the 
chair. And there was no need to cry again. Toying with the keys, 
Lisa noticed the pot of paste wedged into the desk pigeonhole. 
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“I’m sorry, Lisa. It is sudden, but then—how can I stay? And 
after all, he’s here to visit you.” 

‘“Y-yes,” Lisa said. “I understand, Jo.” 

Lisa took the paste and knelt beside the album. She picked up 
the hockey-field snapshot of Jo and held it at arm’s length, her 
head cocked critically. The picture was at least ten years old. Jo 
was much prettier now. And both of them had grown up. Work- 
ing quickly, Lisa pasted the picture next to the one of Mr. Chad- 
ron and the two simpering girls. Lisa began to smile. As Jo’s 
shadow covered the page, Lisa recognized the clue. 

“What are you doing, Lisa?” 

‘Nothing important,” she answered, getting up. “Come. Let’s 
make your train.” 


TRANSCENDENTAL RUE 
By FLORENCE BECKER LENNON 


A man is not a bird, nor is a woman; 

Ascension long sustained is hardly human. 

Feet ache for earth, pulse yearns for pulse; the ear 
Would nestle to the voice it longs to hear, 

And mummifying slowly, day by day, 

The heart suspended dries and blows away. 
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The Wolf and the Dog 
JEAN DE LA FONTAINE 
Translated by DONALD SUTHERLAND 


There was a wolf, though all there was of him 
was skin and bones, so wide awake 
the watch-dogs were. He met one, powerful and trim, 
fat, handsome, sleek, who had strayed off by some mistake. 
Attack him, carve him, lap his grue— 
Sir Wolf would have been happy to 
but did not think the battle wise, 
this bulldog being of a size 
to hold his own undauntedly. 
And so with much humility 
the wolf accosts him, chats, remarks that he 
admires his embonpoint. “Good sir” 
the dog replied, “if you’d prefer 
to be as fat as I, the first thing you should do 
is leave the woods. It’s up to you. 
Out there your kind languish in want, 
poor, mean, and insignificant, 
whose only occupation is to starve to death. 
Why? No security. No meal in peace. No breath 
not won at the point of the sword. 
So follow me. Soon you'll be living like a lord.” 
The wolf enquired, “What will I have to do?” 
“Nothing, almost,” the dog said: “chase and nip the leg 
of such as walk with sticks or beg; 
humor the master; fawn upon his household, too;— 
your payment for the which will be 
assorted leavings, tid-bits, gobs, 
with chicken bones and bones of squabs— 
I might add, many a caress.” 
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The wolf already dreams of such felicity 
he needs must weep for tenderness. 
Along the way he saw the dog’s neck had no hair. 
‘“‘What’s that?” he asked. “Oh, nothing.” “Nothing?” ‘So to say.” 
“But even so—?”’ “The cause of what you notice there 
could be the collar by which I am tied.” 
“Tied?” said the wolf—‘‘you mean you don’t run far and wide 
and where you please?” “Not always. Does it matter?” 
“So much, that I will absolutely not get fatter 
on feasts like yours. I would not pay 
that price, however vast a fortune I might get.” 
With that, Sir Wolf ran off—and he is running yet. 
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Emily Dickinson’s curious biographers 


JACK GARLINGTON 


Louise Bogan, speaking of Emily Dickinson's “love for, and deep 
devotion to, the Reverend Charles Wadsworth,” says that “Dick- 
inson biographers have accepted this situation in recent years and 
have dealt with it openly and conclusively.” (New Yorker, October 
8, 1955, p. 190) Miss Bogan’s words are reassuring, for one can 
easily remember back to the time when Dickinson biographers 
did not accept this situation and when they dealt with it any way 
but conclusively. Emily’s biographers have pursued a most devious 
course in the search for her lover, and the identity of this man 
(whom a friend of mine called the Dark Gentleman of the Quat- 
rains) has, I’m afraid, inspired more books than have Emily’s 
poems. 

It all began in the nineties. As soon as Emily’s poetry was pub- 
lished, everyone began wondering about that most important 
question concerning any poet: what was his love-life? Various 
people who knew Emily suggested that she wasn’t in love with 
anybody—New England spinsters had been known to withdraw 
from society for other reasons—but most biographers refused to 
agree. It was apparent to them that any woman in her right mind 
bothers with poetry only because she can’t get a man. Therefore, 
Emily must have lost a man. Therefore we must find out who he 
was. The great hunt was on. Perhaps, to give a little credit to the 
biographers, I might point out that Amherst, and the various 
members of the Dickinson family, started the rumor off. 

Like the evolutionary hypothesis, the origins of the theories of 
Emily’s love-life are lost in the mist; so I shall start about 1930. It 
was in that year that Josephine Pollitt’s biography first appeared. 
This was one of the first complete biographies and one of the first 
to make up a lover for Emily apparently out of whole cloth. Miss 
Pollitt chose Major Edward Hunt, the first husband of Helen 
Hunt Jackson. 

Some of us might, at first thought, bridle a bit at Major Hunt. 
For one thing history records that he was a long, ambling, homely 
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creature, and you'd think a biographer would prefer no lover at 
all to one of that description. Moreover, he was the husband of 
one of Emily’s friends—all this in “‘puritanical’’ New England. 





But Miss Pollitt paid no heed to such considerations. Her reason- 
ing is more subtle. She ends Chapter VIII, entitled “Philadel- 
phia,” thus: 


When she returned to her home in Amherst, after an absence of about 
seven weeks, the hill region was blue and green and white. The cherry 
trees were in full bloom, and the peach blossoms were opening. . . . 


You don’t need reasoning. All you need is a description of spring 
and then four dots. The dots catapult the reader's mind smack 
into the middle of the question, and we find it natural enough, 
turning the page, to read “Chapter Nine. The Love Story.”” And 
beneath it, this: 


Suppose while one were examining in the British Museum a collec- 
tion of manuscript sources of the Arthurian tales, from between two 
adhering pages there fluttered a small sheet—a sheet which proved to 
be a page from the private chronicle kept by the old servitor of 
Astolat, which read: “To-day Elaine, weeping, did speak to me of all 
her young life, and of Sir Lancelot’s friend, the knight Mordivere of 
the King’s Court, whose favor was to her the light of heaven, and how 
his plumes did beckon in the clipping wind as the gates swung to. Of 
him only did she speak... .”” Or imagine the reader chancing upon a 
hitherto unbroken letter signed by the confidential minister of Queen 
Elizabeth: ... “but more than Raleigh or Essex or any gentleman of 
her Court the Queen secretly favored Sir Ronald Whiffen. [While 
imagining, couldn’t Miss Pollitt imagine a better name than “Whif- 
fen’”’?] Once, under stress, she told me how she and he talked together 
long and late with one mind, one heart; and the last time that he 


came through a secret portal into the castle. .. .”” Or, misplaced in the 
files, a note in the handwriting of Georgiana Keats: “Of all the women 
John ever saw, it was the lovely Phyllis R — — who held his thoughts 
these fifteen years. And when they said, ... [Miss Pollitt’s dots, not 


” 


mine] and how at parting... .”” Would the reader have any peace until 
he knew the whole from which such a fragment had fluttered? 


Of course he wouldn't. What if he found, fluttering out of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica. ... But we must return to Miss Pollitt: 


So when an admirer of Emily Dickinson, reading in the Boston Public 
Library the manuscript letters and poems sent by her to Mr. Higgin- 
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son, comes near the end, upon an unobtrusive letter from Mr. Higgin- 
son to his wife in which he says of his confidential talk with Miss Dick- 
inson in 1870, “Major Hunt interested her more than any man she 


ever saw. She remembered . .. And when he said he would come again 
in a year...” the mind of the reader leaps inquisitively. Who was 


Major Hunt? Why has this friendship been altogether omitted from 
her biography? What was his exact place in the pattern of her life? 
Could he, after all, have been the inspiration of Emily Dickinson’s love 
poems, yes, even the impetuous lover of the family legend? 


Of course, the reader agrees. And if it wasn’t Major Hunt, it was 
Sir Ronald Whiffen. 

In the same year with Miss Pollitt’s work appeared another 
biography, this one by Genevieve Taggard. Now Miss Taggard, a 
poet herself, has a practical mind, and goes in for firmer evidence. 
She has sworn statements, one signed ““X”’ and another “Z,” names 
which are at least shorter and less obtrusive than ‘Phyllis R—.” 
In the first of these statements the deponent swears that 


three persons, Mrs. A. B. H. Davis, Mrs. Maggie Mahar, the servant in 
the Dickinson family, and Lavinia Dickinson, who was Emily Dickin- 
son’s sister and my friend, told me that the man Emily Dickinson loved 
and renounced was Mr. George Gould (later the Rev. George Gould) , 
who graduated from Amherst College and later became pastor of the 
Congregational Church in Worcester, Mass. And that I was told that 
Emily Dickinson’s father forbade the match. 


Here is candidate number two. Like the Reverend Wadsworth, 
George Gould became a preacher, and we begin to get an inkling 
into the great theological arguments that starred the nineteenth 
century. 

At any rate Miss Taggard goes on to prove her point, thereby 
not only filling out her own book, but a large part of several others, 
whose authors must of course demolish George Gould before they 
can advance candidates of their own. Miss Taggard devotes con- 
siderable time to telling about George Gould; she even includes a 
picture, which doesn’t help her case one bit. And she has such 
paragraphs as these: 


The story goes that Emily came home and that “the man” followed. 
He implored Emily to run away with him. 
Emily would not. Of that interview, which remains dateless for us, 
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we have many traces. Emily, in renouncing, was strong; the man, in 
pleading, was weak. She says: “I rose because he sank. I thought it 
would be opposite. But when his power bent, my soul stood straight.” 

If George Gould loved and pleaded and followed, the reason for 
Emily’s renunciation was not, as Madam Bianchi asserts, because “the 
man” was married. Nothing so extraneous controlled Emily. Emily 
would never have allowed herself to fall more than a little in love with 
an already married man. 


And so on. We might keep our eye on that last sentence; we'll 
have trouble with it when we get to the Wadsworth theory and the 
Lord theory, as we do with the Hunt theory. 

Eight years after Miss Taggard’s book, appeared George F. 
Whicher’s This Was a Poet. I must step aside now to say that 
Professor Whicher’s book is a good one, and one of the few biog- 
raphies that are both interesting and real. Also, it was Professor 
Whicher that nominated the Reverend Wadsworth, who, as we 
now know, has been elected to the vacancy. So we shall not linger 
long over This Was a Poet, except to point out that even Pro- 
fessor Whicher could not wholly escape the furor poeticus so com- 
mon to Dickinson biographers. He too can’t keep from re- 
constructing a little scene like so many others we find in the books 
concerned. Take, for example, the account of Wadsworth’s first 
visit to Amherst: 


Emily Dickinson tells us that when he first came to see her he was 
wearing mourning for his mother, who had died on October 1, 1859. 
The meeting probably occurred in late February or early March, 1860, 
when Lavinia was visiting the Norcross cousins in Boston. Emily 
noticed the black with his hat and exclaimed, “Someone has died?” In 
her heart of hearts the man before her was her chosen one. May we 
not guess that she half expected to hear other words than his deep- 
toned “My mother”? “Did you love her?” asked Emily. Paper and 
ink do not tell us where the accent fell. 


On this delicate note—the suggestion that Emily wished his wife 
had died, rather than his mother—we leave the Whicher biog- 
raphy. 

It is easy to see, according to Rebecca Patterson's The Riddle of 
Emily Dickinson, why the Hunt, the Gould, the Wadsworth, and 
any other theories that may be lying around are all wrong. Emily 
Dickinson was in love with no man. She was in love with a woman. 
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Or rather, two women, for in Dickinson biographies as in Shake- 
speare’s comedies so many good things come double. The book 
has an eager whispery style, rather like an article written for a 
scholarly journal but revised for True Confessions, and Miss Pat- 
terson pulls all sorts of rabbits out of a Freudian hat. 

Miss Patterson’s candidates are, first, Susan Gilbert, and second, 
Kate Anthon. Now the first affair was relatively innocuous, and 
Miss Patterson seems to rejoice with us that it was: after all, 
Susan Gilbert married Austin Dickinson, and the triangle that 
resulted, had it not been innocuous, doesn’t bear thinking about. 

The second affair, that with Kate Anthon, was innocuous too, 
at least physically. Miss Patterson implies that it verged on the 
physical, and that Emily drew back. It was incomplete, though not 
without great nervous damage to both women, and from that 
night in late February or early March of 1860 (the same dates 
Whicher chooses for Wadsworth’s first visit) until Emily’s death 
she wrote most of her greatest poetry, while Kate Anthon went 
around Europe, apparently on other affairs somewhat similar to 
that with Emily. 

Like Miss Pollitt, Miss Patterson has great fun imagining things. 
She’s a whizz with a “now we can plainly see.” She's adroit at 
sensing how women must have felt sitting on each other's side 
porches more than fifty years ago. Writing of a visit Kate Anthon 
made to Amherst in 1891, Miss Patterson goes on with a scene 
between Kate and Susan Dickinson: 


If young Martha Dickinson was present, and she probably was for 
much of the time, the conversation would have been somewhat gen- 
eral, but there were moments of uninterrupted intimacy. As the two 
older women sat on the east porch, so dear to Kate’s memory, and 
looked across at the opposite house, they would inevitably be drawn 
to the subject that engrossed both their minds... . Sue would speak of 
Lavinia’s treasonable behavior in taking the poetry away from her and 
entrusting it to Mrs. Todd. But she would touch Kate most sharply 
with the charge that Lavinia was recklessly publishing poems which 
she herself would have suppressed. . . . Sue herself had been the re- 
cipient of one of Emily’s uncomfortable adorations, and she under- 
stood Kate’s position. In such words, or phrases still more guarded, 
the conversation must have been carried on. 


All these “‘would’s,” along with the general line of reasoning, 
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remind one of the old way to find a horse: Ask yourself the ques- 
tion “If I were a horse where would I be?” 


The rift between the Dickinson and the Todd heirs (Martha 
Dickinson Bianchi in one corner and Millicent Todd Bingham in 
the other) that held up the definitive editing of the poems also 
has peculiar effects on biography. Not only does it inject partisan- 
ship—each daughter defending her mother—but it colors the 
attitude toward the love-quest. In Martha Dickinson’s Emily 
Dickinson Face to Face, for instance, the Love Affair is dismissed 
as stuff and nonsense. In its place most of the book consists of a 
panegyric to Susan Dickinson. Wherever Emily enters, it’s chiefly 
as an admirer of Sue. Poems to Sue, letters to Sue, even—for good 
measure—a few letters that praise Sue but neither come from nor 
concern Emily—all are included. The material which Martha 
unwittingly provided for Miss Patterson’s book is apparent. 

Nor was Millicent Todd Bingham free of bias. In 1945 she 
published Ancestor’s Brocades, in which she tells of the first 
editing of the poems and traces the rise of the troubles between 
Lavinia and Mrs. Todd. Mrs. Todd was, if we can believe the 
book, largely unaware of the hostility until it was too late. At one 
point, it is true, she noted that Lavinia was a snake, an epithet 
I shall put with Higginson’s summation of Emily as ‘““my cracked 





poetess” in my definitive anthology of insults thrown at and 
among the Dickinson family. But toward the end of the book 
Mrs. Bingham comes around again to the question that is 
troubling us all: who was Emily's lover? Mrs. Bingham’s answer 
is brief, pungent. Nobody, she says. With a family like Emily’s— 
Mrs. Bingham says with a glance at Susan and Martha—you don't 
need a lover; anybody would withdraw into a white election just 
to get away from the crew. 

That brings us down to Mr. Johnson. His account, backed by 
the evidence of the poems, is convincing. 


The Philadelphia pastor, now forty-seven, was at the zenith of his 
mature influence, fifteen years married and the head of a family, an 
established man of God whose rectitude was unquestioned. To her it 
was a basic necessity that he continue in all ways to be exactly the 
image of him that she had created. The fantasy that Wadsworth pro- 
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posed an elopement has no basis in fact, and controverts all that is 
known of the psychology of either. The “bridal” and renunciation 
poems, almost all of which were written in 1861 and 1862, have mean- 
ing when interpreted as a part of her lifelong need for a shepherd, a 
muse whom she could adore with physical passion in her imagination. 
The extent to which Wadsworth realized the nature of her adoration 
can only be conjectured. He was a cosmopolitan minister of ready 
perceptions. Her eagerness after his death to learn from his lifelong 
friend, James D. Clark, details of his life and personality, about which 
she says herself she knew little or nothing, is a measure of his reticence 
as a person. 


The case is well-stated, and conforms to what we intuit in Emily's 
character. It may make things hard for any interested scenario- 
writer, for such scenes as Miss Taggard’s account of the renuncia- 
tion of George Gould are much more adaptable to klieg lights. 

Also, Mr. Johnson’s account makes more believable the last 
chapter in Emily’s love-life, the chapter told a couple of years ago 
in Millicent Todd Bingham’s Emily Dickinson: a Revelation. For 
just as the attachment to the Reverend Wadsworth was an adora- 
tion “with physical passion in her imagination,” so was the end-of- 
her-life attachment to Judge Otis Lord of Salem. Note the fol- 
lowing selections from letters to him (passages crossed out but 
still legible Mrs. Bingham encloses in brackets, alternative words 
or phrases in parentheses; the erratic spelling is Emily’s) : 


My lovely Salem smiles at me—I seek his Face so often—but I have done 
with guises. I confess that 1 love him—I rejoice that I love him—I 
thank the Maker of Heaven and Earth—that gave him me to love—the 
Exaltation floods me—I cannot find my channel. The Creek turns Sea— 
at thought of thee. .. . Incarcerate me in yourself—rosy penalty— 
threading with you this lovely maze, which is not Life or Death— 
though it has the intangibleness of one, and the flush of the other— 
waking for your sake on Day made magical with you before I went (to 
sleep. What pretty phrase—we went to sleep as if it were a country— 
let us make it one [we could (will) make it one|—my native Land—my 
Darling come Oh be a patriot now—Love is a patriot now. Gave her 
lite for its country Has it meaning now—Oh nation of the soul thou 
hast thy freedom now. 

... to lie so near your longing—to touch it as I passed, for I am but a 
restive sleeper and often should journey from your Arms through the 
happy night, but you will lift me back, wont you, for only there I ask 
to be. I say, if I felt the longing nearer—than in our dear past, perhaps 
I could not resist to bless it but must, because it would be right. 
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And more afraid, that should it, I couldn’t respond tonight, and a 
Night is so long, and it snowing too, another barrier to Hearts that 
overleap themselves. Emily “Jumbo”! Sweetest name, but I know a 
sweeter—Emily Jumbo Lord. Have I your approval? Tim’s suspicions 
however will be allayed, for I have thinner paper, which can elude the 
very Elect, if it undertake. 


The following was with some notes, separate from the letters: 


It is strange that I miss you at night so much when I was never with you 
—but the punctual love invokes you as soon as my eyes are shut—and I 
wake warm with the want sleep had almost filled—I dreamed last week 
that you had died—and one had carved a statue of you and I was 
asked to unvail it—and I said what I had not done in Life I would not 
in death when your loved eyes could not forgive. 


So there the matter stands. The biographers’ prayers have been 
answered; what they asked has been returned twofold. The Rev- 
erend Wadsworth and Judge Lord. 


A NOTE ON SOURCES 

The quotes in Mr. Garlington’s article have been reprinted by permission 
of the publishers from the following books: Josephine Pollitt, Emily Dickin- 
son: The Human Background of Her Poetry (Harper & Brothers, 1930) ; 
Genevieve Taggard, The Life and Mind of Emily Dickinson, (Alfred A. 
Knopf, Inc., 1930) ; George F. Whicher, This Was a Poet, (Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 1938) ; Rebecca Patterson, The Riddle of Emily Dickinson, (Houghton 
Mifflin, 1951) ; Thomas Johnson, The Poems of Emily Dickinson, (The Bel- 
knap Press of Harvard University Press, 1955) ; and Millicent Todd Bingham, 
Emily Dickinson: a Revelation, (Harper & Brothers, 1954) . 
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The conflict of values 


Cc. E. AYRES 


The circumstances of modern life have brought all the peoples of 
the earth closer together; and since the different peoples are in- 
deed significantly different, the new and increasing contacts give 
rise wherever they occur to a conflict of values. What should we do 
about this conflict? 

The opinion which seems to prevail among students of these 
matters is that values have their origin in the cultures in which 
they are found, that they have no other sanction, that no transcul- 
tural criterion of value exists or is intellectually possible, and con- 
sequently that it behooves each people to respect the others’ cul- 
tures and culturally engendered values, since the only alternative 
is for the strong to impose their values on the weak by force. This 
view has much to support it. For one thing, it is based on 
twentieth-century knowledge of the nature of culture and of the 
cultural patterning of human nature. Moreover, as a manifesta- 
tion of enlightened tolerance it is altogether praiseworthy. Never- 
theless, I propose to take the position that the values of modern 
Western culture are superior to those of other peoples, and hence 
that they should and will prevail. 

In doing so I shall try to show that there is something faintly 
contradictory about declaring in one breath that there are no 
transcultural values and then in the next breath counselling uni- 
versal tolerance. ‘To be sure, it may be held that these two proposi- 
tions occur on different levels of abstraction. They do indeed. 
But—to state my thesis in a single sentence—these are the two 
levels on which value judgments occur, one culture-limited and 
the other transcultural. Both levels are to be found in all cultures. 
Thus there is no community that does not value health, very much 
as we do. At the same time, the burial practices which still prevail 
in Western civilization have no basis whatever save the immemo- 
rial tribal traditions of the European peoples. In such respects we 
are no different from others, and none is in a position to throw 
stones. Nevertheless, so vast has been the growth and spread of 
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scientific knowledge and of the related agencies for doing all that 
mankind has ever done that Western civilization is now in a better 
position than any people has ever been to understand and to 
achieve such values as that of health. To a steadily increasing de- 
gree such values are coming to predominate in Western civiliza- 
tion. With the spread of science and advanced technology through- 
out the world, these values will inevitably come to prevail every- 
where. They will do so not because they are, at the moment, ours 
but rather for the same reason that we have adopted them: be- 
cause they are objectively valid and, in the transcultural sense, uni- 
versal. 


Value is always a relational term. In various special contexts such 
as that of mathematics it is commonly used to refer to various 
types of relationships such as those of the series of cardinal num- 
bers. But when used without qualification in the larger context of 
human life as a whole, the term value always refers to causal rela- 
tionships. Because what a person or a community does at one 
moment affects later happenings favorably or adversely, actions 
are judged right or wrong and the things done good or bad; and 
what we mean by “favorably” and “adversely” always has reference 
to the effect of particular actions upon the larger context in which 
those acts occur. 

Values are always causal; but there are different orders of cause 
and effect. The reports of anthropologists seem to indicate that 
even the simplest peoples are well aware of this. Thus Malinowski 
reported that if one asks Trobriand Islanders why they prepare 
the soil for planting, they reply that everybody knows that is the 
way to make things grow; whereas if one asks about the planting 
ceremonies they explain in detail how evil spirits may blight the 
crop and how the spirits of the ancestors may be induced to keep 
such malign influences away. Clearly both of these behavior pat- 
terns are based upon systems of cause and effect, and both give rise 
to values. It is right to prepare the soil, and—for quite different 
causal reasons—it is right to propitiate the spirits. 

But it is also clear that one supposed system of cause and effect 
is valid and the other false. Preparation of the soil does in fact 
enhance a crop, whereas the supposition that incantations pro- 
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pitiate spirits is a delusion, no matter how strongly the delusion 
may be held. Yet anthropologists have been strangely reluctant 
to identify such beliefs clearly as delusions, partly, I suppose, be- 
cause they have resolved to be tolerant, but also, I think, because 
they have fallen into the very common and ancient error of identi- 
fying values with sentiments. We are all apt to be more sensitive 
about our superstitions and our tribal rites than about our work-a- 
day activities. Thus a funeral is no place to start an argument, 
but we argue endlessly about seeds and fertilizers. Seemingly a 
good fertilizer has less emotional appeal than a bad omen—-say the 
cry of a screech owl in the dark of the moon. 

Now I do not mean to suggest that values—any values—are 
emotionally neutral. Indeed, a little later I shall try to show that 
our feelings about true values are just as strong as anybody’s feel- 
ings about false values. The issue here is the validity of the 
evidence of the emotions. If we assume, as many eminent modern 
philosophers have done, that righteous indignation at the evil 
doer is the hallmark of moral value, it is only an all-too-easy step 
to the assumption that what makes evil known to us is our indigna- 
tion. This, I fear, is the step that anthropologists have quite gen- 
erally taken, for the most part without realizing it. They of course 
do not assume, as the older philosophers did, that man has been 
endowed with a moral sense which triggers indignation in the pres- 
ence of evil. On the contrary, they attribute all emotional reac- 
tions to cultural emotional conditioning. But if we take righteous 
indignation to be the hallmark of moral value, and if we attribute 
righteous indignation to cultural conditioning, then we seem to 
be led inescapably to the conclusion that moral values arise only 
in and from cultural conditioning. 

This seems to me tantamount to saying that the only reason we 
approve the use of closed plumbing and forbid people to commit 
nuisances is because of the sense of guilt and shame that was in- 
duced in all of us by the toilet training of our infancy. Now I do 
not mean to deny the prevalence in human life of just such an ir- 
rational sense of guilt and shame. What I do deny is that there is 
no other reason for the existence of closed plumbing. The control 
of epidemics which for hundreds of thousands of years have been 
one of the most terrible scourges of the human race has been 
largely—not altogether, but largely—accomplished by modern 
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sanitation; and consequently it seems to me that the value of 
closed plumbing is incontestably established on grounds that have 
nothing whatever to do with what is sometimes called “Victorian” 
prudery. 

Doubtless in this brief sketch I am neglecting many important 
contributory circumstances. Thus we have all learned in recent 
decades from the pioneer studies of Freud and his many successors 
that emotions play a much larger part in human life than was for- 
merly supposed. Doubtless such developments have contributed 
to our disposition to identify values wholly with emotional con- 
ditioning. At all events I have observed with some dismay that 
psychiatry seems to have a peculiar appeal for anthropologists and 
vice versa. I say dismay because what began as a magnificently 
promising approach to understanding and treating certain forms 
of illness seems now to be leading to the presumption that we are 
all sick—that civilization itself is a form of illness. In short, for 
one reason or another, or for a variety of more or less convergent 
reasons, we seem to have been moving toward the conclusion that 
all values are pathological—that all peoples live in a congeries of 
pots and kettles, and that the conflict of values is everywhere and 
exclusively a matter of the pot calling the kettle black. 

To a certain degree this is true, and we all owe a deep debt of 
gratitude to the anthropologists, the psychoanalysts, and all the 
others who have helped us to see and face a not very palatable 
truth. It is true that the superstitions of the people who live on one 
side of the mountain are quite at variance with those of the people 
who live on the other side, and their mores and tribal value systems 
are likewise at variance. Moreover, there is no compromising such 
conflicts. An economist from India, who was at the University of 
Texas recently, remarked in the course of a discussion on the con- 
flict of values of East and West that the belief prevails very widely 
in India that the human soul exists before birth in some incarna- 
tion or other; and after all, he said, isn’t it just as reasonable to 
suppose that the soul exists before birth as to suppose that it per- 
sists after death? I think he was a bit taken aback by the readiness 
with which some of us agreed with him, for of course the common 
Christian belief in the immortality of the soul is not easily rec- 
oncilable with the Indian notion of transmigration. 

Over the length and breadth of human experience most of the 
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conflicts have seemed to be occasioned by such differences. I say 
they have seemed to be, so as to allow for the possible presence of 
economic and even Malthusian factors. The point is that even 
when two peoples are locked in a death struggle over Lebensraum, 
the cries they utter when charging upon each other are those of 
“Infidel!” ‘‘Unbeliever!” “Hun!” No doubt this circumstance 
has played an important part in confirming our common iden- 
tification of values with tribal sentiments. For if we define values 
as what men fight for, then we have predefined them as parochial 
or culture-limited. Tribal beliefs, tribal mores and sanctities, and 
all those things which men are culturally conditioned to hold most 
dear, are indeed essentially divisive. They differ from one com- 
munity to another and so inevitably set people against people. 
Even within a single society every fetish that distinguishes a sub- 
group sets village against village, family against family, the men 
against the women, old against young. 


Such is the conflict of values of which all men everywhere have 
always been aware. Nevertheless a still more significant conflict of 
values is endemic within all cultural communities. This is the 
conflict between the two different orders of value: the values 
men die for and the values men live by. Generally speaking, men 
die for the ashes of their fathers and the temples of their gods, 
whereas they live by bread. 

These two orders of value are in conflict in this sense, that they 
cannot both be true and they cannot both prevail. In static cul- 
tures the conflict is latent. Indeed, that is what defines a static 
culture. It is one in which the procedures by which men live have 
undergone little change over a considerable period of time. They 
have not changed because activities which might result in change 
are taboo—such activities as moving about, venturing into un- 
familiar regions, and meeting with strange peoples. In such cir- 
cumstances tribal traditions and parochial values persist un- 
changed, sometimes for prodigious periods. They do not nullify 
the knowledge and skills that have already been acquired and ac- 
cepted, and for a very interesting reason. I have already noted that 
both orders of value are causal, one based on causal connections of 
things seen; the other, on things unseen. Theoretically, the power 
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of unseen forces is infinite. Thus one might argue with a Tro- 
briand Islander that if sufficiently propitiated the benign spirits 
surely ought to be able to make yams grow irrespective of the con- 
dition of the soil. But as Malinowski makes quite clear, no Tro- 
briand Islander would go that far. It stands to reason—so he 
would doubtless argue—that the soil must be prepared. In short, 
by observing the uniformities of nature, the demonstrable se- 
quence of cause and effect among things seen, the Trobriand 
Jslander—and others like him—sets the pattern for the imagining 
of occult forces; and it is to that master pattern that all mytholo- 
gies revert for their ostensible verification. What establishes the 





value of the propitiatory ceremonies is the actual harvesting of the 
next crop. Consequently no people has ever abandoned its tools 
and its heritage of know-how. A static culture is one in which a 
perpetual truce prevails between the two orders of value. 

By the same token a dynamic culture is one in which knowledge 
and skill, and all the instrumentalities of knowing and doing, are 
increasing rapidly. Western civilization is of course the most con- 
spicuous example of a dynamic culture. During the past half- 
dozen centuries, the Western world has undergone a transforma- 
tion which has no precedent in history in point of rapidity and 
magnitude, and the conflict between the two orders of values has 
been correspondingly overt and intense. In this process the scien- 
tific-technological value system has become to a steadily increasing 
degree paramount over the legendary-ceremonial traditions of the 
Western peoples, so that Western culture is now secular to an 
unprecedented extent. 

It is this secular, scientific-technological value system by which 
the other peoples of the world are now confronted. They wish to 
adopt Western technical operations because, as they can all see, the 
Western peoples live better than they do. But they wish to retain 
their own value systems—that is to say, their legendary-ceremonial 
value systems. But that is impossible for them for precisely the 
same reason that it has proved impossible for us. Bit by bit we 
have relegated the superstitions and taboos of bygone ages to our 
cultural attic where they may be preserved forever, tied up in the 
neat bundles of archeology, history, literature, and the other arts. 
We have done so because, as the scientific-technological revolu- 
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tion has proceeded, we have found those values incompatible with 
what we now know and what we now do. 

The same is true of the make-believe values of all other peoples. 
They could indeed retain their legends rather than adopt ours. 
But that is not what is at issue. The decisive issue is posed by the 
validity of the scientific-technological order of values and the in- 
validity of the legendary-ceremonial value systems of all societies. 
The science and technology of the Western world are valid and 
valuable not because they are ours but because they are the same 
for everybody. They are universal (in the transcultural sense) be- 
cause they are operational. As Galileo realized, anybody who looks 
through a telescope will see just what he saw, and what he sees will 
be just as contradictory of ancient Greek mythology as of medieval 
Christian theology. The value of nuclear fission is the same as the 
value of that other chain reaction, fire, the use of which distin- 
guished dawn man from his primate ancestors. 

True values are so because they are features of a process, the life 
process of mankind. It is a universal process in the sense that it 
embraces all mankind. All communities are engaged in it, and al- 
ways have been; and it is the same for all. But though universal, 
it knows no absolute. I have noted that all values derive their 
meaning from systems of causation, real or imagined; and I would 
now like to suggest that it is the imaginary character of all legend- 
ary-ceremonial systems that has given rise in all of them to the 
notion of a Supreme or Ultimate Value. The sociologist Durk- 
heim long ago pointed out that the imaginings of every people 
constitute a projection, or “collective representation,” of the 
cultural egotism of that people, and many others have confirmed 
and elaborated that basic principle. Let me only add that every 
such tribal summum bonum is the logical counterpart of the uni- 
formity of nature and the continuity of cause and effect in the 
natural universe. It is because the legendary-ceremonial value 
system of every community is by its very character culture-limited 
and parochial that it must provide a substitute for the continuity 
and universality of natural processes. Thus the tribal absolutes 
are the logical opposites of values that arise in the life process of 
mankind. 
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What are these values? I have called them the values men live by 
and have specifically identified health and bread. But obviously 
man does not live by bread alone. The important thing about 
eating is not that it is pleasant but rather that it is indispensable to 
all other activities and therefore to the enjoyment of all other val- 
ues. And the same is true of all real values. We commonly think 
of the fine arts as embodying “spiritual values,” not in the sense 
of supernatural forces but rather in the sense of the quickening of 
the human spirit which the fine arts do actually effect. But is this 
altogether different from eating? Are we bemeaning the fine arts 
when we take cognizance of the fact that they make better men of 
us? Suppose that instead of sharpening our sensibilities, stimulat- 
ing our minds, and perhaps relieving our feelings by Aristotelian 
catharsis, the arts intensified in us a sort of Freudian “death wish” 
and were so habit-forming that listening to a symphony were as 
hazardous for all our other activities as smoking opium. Would 
we then value the arts as we now do? I think not; and so I would 
assume as a matter of course that the life process includes such 
spiritual values as those embodied in the fine arts and has always 
done so for all peoples. 

The same is true of such values as freedom. It has been well 
said that freedom begins in the hearts of men, and this is well said 
because we all understand that “heart” means mind. Freedom 
originates in the mind and is a function of the use of the mind. In 
this sense it is a function of the effort to know and the effort to do, 
which in turn are obverse and reverse of each other. In recent 
centuries freedom has become a watchword of Western civilization 
in direct consequence of the development of science and technol- 
ogy—and vice versa, for discovery and invention are the work of 
free minds. No discovery can be made except by minds that are 
free to range the gamut of the unlikely and the improbable. “The 
difficult we do at once; the impossible takes a little longer!” 

Thus the freedom which has become the watchword of the 
Western peoples is the antithesis of all legendary-ceremonial 
value systems. For all such tribal value systems are coercive and 
restrictive. People who are required by their tribal mores to carry 
on an endless round of exhausting activities—people such as 
medieval serfs or for that matter medieval knights—are not free 
in mind or body, and by the same token are quite unlikely to 
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make important discoveries. So also, people are not free who are 
forbidden to touch various orders of things, either because the 
things are sacred and would be violated by the touch of the cere- 
monially unclean or because the people are noble and the things 
are base; and such people are not likely to discover much about 
such things. We have discovered a great deal about the human 
body in consequence of ceasing to regard it as sacred, and we have 
freed ourselves of that superstition by virtue of those discoveries. 
One of the greatest discoveries of modern times is that women 
have brains, and this discovery is likewise inseparably related to 
what is called the emancipation of women. 

Finally I should like at least to mention another key value of 
Western civilization, insofar as it has been emancipated by the 
development of science and technology. This might be called the 
value of co-operation, or teamwork, or efficient voluntary associa- 
tion for mutual benefit. One of the most serious errors of con- 
temporary social thinking is the identification of social organiza- 
tion as such with tribal mores and legendary-ceremonial values. 
Because the social patterns which mores prescribe are mandatory, 
whereas those which arise from tool-using operations are character- 
istically voluntary, social theory has focused on the former and 
virtually ignored the existence of the latter. But surely the fact 
that we assume operational roles almost without realizing that we 
are doing so does not mean that organization which has no other 
significance than that of efficiency is not organization at all. Such 
a proposition would be tantamount to saying that good govern- 
ment is not government at all. As everybody knows, we have more 
government today than ever before. This is true because present- 
day operations are so complex that they require and have inevi- 
tably brought into existence correspondingly complex organiza- 
tional patterns. But those patterns are to a steadily increasing 
degree voluntary and efficient. No one is obliged to carry a driver's 
license or to drive to the right. We agree to do so as a condition of 
operating motor vehicles. Such is the nature of democracy, and as 
such democracy is the organizational system that incorporates the 
values men live by. 

These are the values which, more and more with each passing 
generation, are coming to prevail in Western civilization—not be- 
cause it is Western, but because it is scientific and industrial. That 
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is what is signified by the triumph of democracy over the divine 
right of kings. The same conflict is bound to have the same out- 
come everywhere. I have already noted that other peoples seek to 
adopt our industrial apparatus because they can all see that we 
live better than they do. In so judging they are already accepting 
the scientific-technological criterion of value, which indeed is im- 
plicit in their technical operations no less than ours. In effect 
they are recognizing the superior development in modern Western 
civilization of that order of values which they already share with 
us, as all peoples do. 

With all proper humility we must do so too. It is all very well 
for us to assure other peoples that acceptance of the rites and 
legends of Western culture is not a condition of their adoption of 
Western science and technology. That is not the issue. The cli- 
mactic conflict of value systems is the conflict between secularism, 
which is the same everywhere, and all the variegated superstitions 
of all peoples. In this sense all peoples who adopt “Western” 
science and technology will inevitably become ‘“‘Westernized”— 
that is to say, secularized—just as we have done. It is not necessary 
for them to believe that there is a divinity that hedges kings. But 
it is inevitable that their minds be freed. 
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Nightshade 


EMILY GREENE 


The telephone was ringing loudly, persistently—the ring of a long 
distance operator. Laura Tower coming down the stairs heard it 
and went toward the instrument which stood on a chest in the 
diminutive hall of her old farmhouse. She started to lift the re- 
ceiver and then changed her mind. 

She knew what the call was about and she had no intention of 
answering it, but if she left the receiver off to stop the ringing, the 
line would be reported out of order and a man would come and 
she would have all that to go through again, ‘I’m so sorry—I must 
have forgotten—.” Better to leave the beast alone. 

With the strident ring in her ears she walked quickly through 
the living room and out a glass door which she closed behind her, 
muffling but not silencing the ringing telephone. With _half- 
running steps she crossed the terrace and was in the garden. ‘Turn- 
ing her head toward the house, she could still hear the telephone 
but its cheeping was no louder than a cricket’s. 

It would stop after a bit and there would be respite and then it 
would recommence with renewed fury. “Try every fifteen min- 
utes,” she could hear her daughter saying in Boston. 

The time had been agreed upon. “I'll call you the latter part of 
the afternoon when you are sure to be in—I can’t wait later—you 
will really have to decide—you can’t keep putting it off and going 
on the way you have.” 

Laura dropped down on a straw chair and surveyed the garden. 
Neat, as it should be, the box clipped, the flagstones free of grass, 
the beds mulched, the flowers in their muted shades making the 
pattern she had planned years ago when the little Sicilian mermaid 
was first set in the walled garden with the sea gate behind her. 

The garden, at least, is kept up, in spite of everything. “But it 
is too much for you,” her daughter had said and it was. She 
worked harder than she should at her age, at any age really, but 
boy-labor was inefficient. They were all alike, bent on machinery, 
running the power mower cheerfully, leaving wider and wider 
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swaths of uncut grass close to the borders. If it weren’t for the old 
Italian, who came two days a week, she could never have managed 
the garden, but she had and it did look lovely. 

September made all flowers brighter. The monkshood was as 
deep a blue as the cobalt sea. “You can’t go on here. You will 
really have to decide.” Naturally. Why did people assume you 
should decide their way? Because their way was sensible? Every- 
thing Martha said was. She was one of those rare people blessed 
with clear sight. “Mother, there’s nothing here for you, say, after 
the end of October.” Oh, but there was. The dim moist days of 
November, the gradual settling in of gloom, the stripped trees, 
the bare branches. “There are practically no people left and the 
house is too big for you alone—and it isn’t safe—anything could 
happen. Even if you go away after Christmas, there is still too 
much time left for you to be alone and Christmas—.”’ 

Yes, what about Christmas? . 

“Well, it’s quite a lot to ask us all to keep coming to you for 
Christmas.” Is it? “It really is, Mother, with Tommy married 
and Betty working, things are different now.” 

Of course things were different. Weren't they always different? 
“Seldom what they seem.” The recent lunch in town hadn't been 
a celebration. She had put on her Balanciaga suit in preparation 
for it and had arrived in high spirits, almost on time, too, and in- 
stead of drinking good wine to celebrate Charlie's promotion in 
the Company, she had to listen to descriptions of the marvelous 
apartment they had found for her, which would solve everything. 

Things certainly were different. The apartment was in the best 
possible location. People tried for years to get into it and it was 
only the most wonderful luck that Charlie through one of his 
business connections had heard there was to be a vacancy. Be- 
cause of the waiting lists—Laura had a mental picture of people 
queued up for blocks outside the apartment house—nothing must 
be said. It must be kept hush-hush. All she need do was to tell 
Charlie quickly that she would take it and he would act for her. 

She couldn’t tell Charlie quickly. She doubted whether she 
could ever tell him. So she hedged and asked if it weren’t expen- 
Silve. 

“Not really. Besides why think of money?” 

Charlie and Martha knew she loathed apartments but they went 
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on telling her about the wonderful restaurant in the building 
where she could get her meals. She could see those meals, served 
at a solitary table, dull expensive food, decorative salads, desserts 
with mounds of whipped cream, tasteless. She had shuddered. 

“I don’t believe I have enough imagination to live in an apart- 
ment,” she had said, and they had protested that it would leave 
her more time for the things she really liked and the apartment 
appeared to be within walking distance of everything: Symphony, 
lectures, shops, church. “‘No wonder people are so anxious to get 
in,” she had said, and all the time she had supposed they meant for 
her to live in the apartment during those winter months when she 
left “‘Mermaid’s Rest’’ and went somewhere, not so far now, not 
Greece or Ceylon but Mexico or the Bahamas. 

“Actually, it will be cheaper,” the practical Martha had de- 
clared. ‘““The amount you will save on taxes and running the farm 
will leave you plenty for travel or what-have-you.” 

Her face must have become a question mark for Charlie had 
said, ‘“There’ll be no trouble getting rid of the farm. I know a 
fellow who is looking for a place and would pay a pretty penny for 
‘Mermaid’s Rest’.” 

Then the plates, the glasses, the table, even the Ritz itself, had 
begun to revolve with Laura in the center of the circle, slowly at 
first and then faster and faster in the sickening way things did 
sometimes. She had gripped the sides of her chair and bent her 
face forward so the blood could get to it. There was no need to 
faint, she always told herself, if you got your head down fast 
enough. 

Charlie's hand touched hers. It was warm and firm and kind. 
She liked Charlie. With closed eyes she felt the dizziness pass, ebb 
like a wave, leaving her dry as sand. “You must excuse me, Char- 
lie,” she had said, when she could trust herself to speak, “but I 
have never contemplated selling ‘Mermaid’s Rest’.” 

“Sorry to have put it so suddenly, but the matter of the apart- 
ment has to be met promptly and I thought you were worrying 
about finances. What I suggest is that you do first things first. Tell 
me that you want the apartment and then let me take charge of 
handling the farm how and when you wish. Sorry I have to run 
along but Martha knows the details.’” He had bent and kissed her, 
she keeping her lids lowered so that he should not see her wound. 
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Good Charlie and dear Martha. God give me insight and patience, 
she had prayed. 

Laura leaned forward in the garden chair and listened. The 
telephone had not begun to ring but it would. The luncheon had 
been a week ago and ever since Martha had telephoned daily to 
add information about the apartment. ‘You may have the wrong 
impression about the kitchenette. It is really big enough for you 
to get your own meals, should you prefer, and the living room can 
easily take much of your furniture. The place won’t look like an 
apartment when you get through with it.” 

Laura had felt obliged to say that she was not planning to do 
anything with the apartment, that she meant to stay where she 
was. 

“Don’t say that, Mother,’ Martha had begged. “When you 
know how much we want to have you near us.”’ But she didn’t. 
Theoretically, but not actually. If she were safely closeted in the 
apartment like a bit of precious, fragile old china, they would 
know where she was. But she wasn’t china and she wouldn’t stay 
quietly on a shelf. She’d bump about and when they popped in, 
she’s be chipped and damaged. 

No, not even for them could she do it. Perhaps she was spoiled 
as Martha had said when she had suggested that Martha let Charlie 
spoil her a little, since “he wants to and it isn’t unpleasant.” 
Martha had retorted that she meant to stand on her own two feet. 

Martha was wonderful, the way she managed her family, her 
grown-up stepchildren and her own two little ones, but why must 
she take on me? Why can’t she leave me, an old hunter, out to 
pasture? I like my pasture. This last week has been terrible. 
Charlie's telephone bill will be gigantic! 

Martha had phoned to tell Laura that Sally Whitcomb’s mother 
(whom she didn’t know) had fallen and broken her hip and had 
added you might too. Laura had replied that she didn’t think it 
likely, since she had broken so many bones hunting that she 
doubted if there were any left to break, which had irritated Martha 
who had broken off the conversation with, “It isn’t funny to break 
bones at your age.” Or at any age, Laura had thought. Breaking 
bones is always painful and she had mixed a strong night cap and 
tried to forget the conversation. 
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Every night there had been something to forget, a tone, an 
urgency culminating in last night’s call. 

‘Mother, we’re having trouble with Tommy.” 

“Tommy?” 

“Yes, Tommy. He will straighten out I’m sure, but Charlie is 
worried and thinks Tommy will go to you.” 

“What sort of trouble?” 

‘Nerves, probably. He’s thrown up his job and left Tot. If he 
comes to you, I want you to promise you won’t unsettle him.” 

Some impish impulse had made Laura say, “If he has left his 
wife and work, I should say he was already unsettled.” 

“Mother,” Martha had screamed, “will you please keep out of 
this?” 

“Keep out?” 

“Keep out. For once let us alone. We have all we can manage 
with the children and bsasiness and money.” 

“Money?” 

“Naturally, money. Stop being vague and superior. With our 
family and all its demands, why wouldn’t we be worried about 
money? Why do you suppose we suggested your selling ‘Mermaids’ 
Rest’ and going into an apartment? Be your age.” 

Laura had heard a muffled sound of weeping. 

“Darling,” she had cried. 

“Sorry, Mother. We'll be all right. We're upset about Tommy, 
not knowing what he'll do or where he is.”’ 

Laura had known that she ought to have told her then that 
Tommy was with her, but she had kept silent. 

“ll ring you up tomorrow afternoon,” Martha had said. “‘It is 
the last possible moment on the apartment. Until then, good-bye.” 

Poor Tommy! Did Martha know what had happened to him? 
She couldn't, unless Tot had told her, which was unlikely. Tot 
would of course have told her that he had thrown his job and 
walked out on her but why—that Tot wouldn’t have said. “Don’t 
unsettle him, Mother—Charlie thinks, he may come to you—keep 
out of this—for once, leave us alone!” 

How could she leave them alone? “I couldn't stand it, Laura, 
anything but that. I saw enough killing in the war. I couldn’: 
take it, having her finish the baby, our child—.’’ In an agony of 
feeling, Laura had thrown her arms around Tommy’s neck and 
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begun to weep. Most illogical. Tommy was the one who needed 
comfort and she, clinging to him, forced him to console her and 
in doing it, he talked and talked and talked. 

Tot wouldn’t have the baby, because she would lose her model's 
job and if she lost that they couldn’t afford a maid and she hated 
housework and they wouldn’t have enough money to go away or 
have any fun while they were young and he had such a wretched 
job. What she wanted was— 

‘What is it she wants?” Laura asked in spite of her resolve to 
keep silent. 

‘For me to go into her father’s business.” 

“Would that be so bad?” 

“Not from her point of view. It would solve everything. I'd be 
a rubber stamp for the old man and she'd have plenty of money, 
not just my salary which would be more than I am worth but ex- 
tras like a house at Palm Beach in the winter and a camp in the 
Adirondacks in summer. Tot hates Boston in summer.” 

“You are always welcome here,” Laura said and for one wild 
moment thought, you could live here and then I wouldn’t be 
alone, but before she voiced the incongruous idea, Tommy said, 
“Tot doesn’t like it here. I don’t want to hurt your feelings but 
‘Mermaid’s Rest’ is out of things. Tot likes to be near a club.” 

“Of course.” 

Then they had been silent for awhile. 

‘Why don’t you call me Gran, like the little ones? I feel you 
are just as close to me.” 

“Thanks, Laura, but you are Laura to me.” 

At last, she had forced herself to say, “Tommy, Tot will need 
you. What she has done is bound to hurt her—not as it has hurt 
you, but differently.” 

She slipped the large sapphire from her finger and held it out. 
‘Tot admires this ring. Take it to her with my love.” 

She half expected him to refuse and she could not have blamed 
him, but he took the ring and held it, turning it in his fingers so it 
should catch the light and give back its own fire. “Is this the one 
the Sheik gave to someone in your family?” 

“Yes, and great-grandfather had to explain that American girls 
don’t live in harems.” 
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Tommy seemed not to have heard her. “Laura, what were you 
like when you were young?” 

“Terrible, probably. I belonged to what is called the lost gen- 
eration. I had most of the things Tot wants.” 

“But ic didn’t make you—”’ 

“TI wanted other things.” 

“Why did she have to? We aren't that poor. I’ve seen large 
families in Italy so poor—so poor, and they smile when a new 
baby comes—why—oh, damn her to hell!” 

‘Tot hasn’t seen that. She sees rich people coming to a sophisti- 
cated setting to buy fashionable clothes, expensive clothes. She 
works hard all day to show these clothes, to be glamorous. She is 
competing with beautiful young manikins and she gets a manikin’s 
view of the world.” 

Just then the telephone began to ring. Tommy started up. 
Laura shook her head. 

“Why don’t you go for a swim? It might help clear things.” 
The telephone went on ringing. Tommy started toward the shore. 
Laura lay back in her garden chair. 

Could Martha and Charlie really need money badly? Or was it 
that they wanted to get rid of “Mermaid’s Rest” and the worrying 
about her and now saw a chance to do it? 

The cheeping of the telephone continued. Laura turned a deat 
ear and looked at the mermaid sitting on her double twisted tail 
in her circle of ageratum. How blue the flowers were in this 
light!— 


Go and catch a falling star, 
Get with child a mandrake root, 
‘Tell me where all past years are, 
Or who cleft the Devil’s foot; 
Teach me to hear mermaids singing 
Or to keep off envy’s stinging, 
And find 
What wind 
Serves to advance an honest mind.— 


An honest mind? 


She reached over to the tea tray and picked up a cup and poured 
herself what was left in the pot—not much, for Tommy had had 
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it first. The liquid was dark from standing. Strong enough for a 
mouse to trot on—keep out—leave us alone. Why keep thinking 
of this? Martha had been overwrought. People said anything 
under stress. Was there an element of truth in the accusation? 
Had she left them alone? Not completely. Betty had taken the job 
in New York which Charlie had disapproved of, after talking with 
her. 

Could she help it if the young came to her? She didn’t seek 
them out. Hadn’t she deliberately stayed away from Martha and 
Charlie, not because she preferred solitude, as they implied, but 
lest she interfere? Hadn’t she remembered so clearly her own 
mother molding, shaping, perfecting, and herself rebelling so that 
she had withdrawn? Did every generation resist another or was it 
that the umbilical cord is never really cut? 

Through half-closed eyes she saw the blue hood of the aconite 
rising above green ferns in the deep shade of the wall. Is death 
the only cleaver? “You really shouldn’t grow it, Laura, it’s 
poison.” There are other poisons—‘Don’t be subtle. It is real 
poison.” So beautiful and the other poisons are real too. The 
deadly aminita and nightshade. Besides, we are not rabbits—. 

Her eyes closed and she was off floating, dreaming she was in bed 
and heard talking in the next room. 

“I don’t know what Mother is thinking of to let her go. I 
think it is positively wicked. I wonder if I should say something to 
Father. Just for money I don’t think it is right to subject Katie—.” 

But she wasn’t Katie. She was Laura. Katie was her mother. 
Now she was Katie and going on a visit with her best dresses, her 
sprigged muslin and her brown taffeta with a white guimpe and 
her best pinafores in a box with Miranda, her doll. She wished she 
had new clothes for Miranda, and her father was leaving her at 
cousin Lottie’s, telling her to be good and a man in a faded blue 
shirt picked up her box. She didn’t like the way he handled it. 
He lugged it and it wasn’t that i.eavy. “C’mon in,” he said. She 
followed him up a flagged path to the house where a white door 
with a big shiny brass knocker seemed to welcome her, but when 
they reached it, the man cut around to the side, carelessly swinging 
her box. 

Why don’t we go in the front door, she wondered. I am a visitor 
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and visitors come to the front door and sit in the parlor and always 
have the best—the embroidered towels, the lace pillow shams. 

Skirting the side of the house, they arrived at a back stoop, and 
the man pulled open a screen door and called, ‘Lottie. She's 
here.” Never call, her mother said. Go and find the person to 
whom you wish to speak. “Lottie,” the man bellowed and he 
knocked her box against the wall. 

She shuddered. Miranda was in the box, her china head pil- 
lowed in handkerchiefs. Miranda would certainly be frightened. 

The hall smelled close. Cats, she thought, but couldn’t be sure. 

A door opened and a short, dumpy woman in black silk extend- 
ed two plump white arms. 

‘Katie, child, come to be a comfort to your poor cousin Lottie.” 

She was enveloped in silk and a warm sweet scent. 

‘They were having tea and she felt lonely. There were no little 
girls nor boys. Even a boy was better than nothing. 

‘‘Not China tea,” cousin Lottie said, “‘just pussy tea. Poor Lottie 
can’t afford China tea now Charles is dead. Katie, this is the hap- 
piest time of your life!” 

She gave Miranda some tea. “Don’t you be frightened,” she 
whispered, “we're going home.” 

And she went up and put all her clothes into the trunk and 
bumped it down the stairs and was dragging it out of the house 
when the man who wasn’t “hired,” or a relative, and who had 
slitty eyes and spittle dribbling from his mouth stopped her. 

“When the visiting is over, you go home, and the visiting is 
over,” she announced. 

He seized hold of her and dragged her into the garden. 

“If you eat that, it is pizen,” he said. 


“What?” 
“Nightshade—N ightshade—N ightshade—”’ 
“What?” 


‘“Laura—Laura.”’ 

She opened her eyes. Tommy was bending over her. “Sorry to 
waken you but I have to go.” 

‘Was your swim good?” 

“Wonderful. You should have come.” 

“Wish I had. Instead I dreamed, such a queer dream, I was my 
mother, Katie.” 
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“Only a dream, Laura. Good-bye.” He bent and kissed her. 
“Good luck, Tommy.” 

Laura passed a hand over her forehead as if she could thus brush 
away the cobwebs of her dream. ‘“‘Come to be a comfort—to your 
cousin Lottie—not China tea, pussy tea—Lottie can’t afford—.” 
Why Lottie was the relative who had left her mother by will the 
chest the telephone was on with the remark she hoped it wouldn’t 
make her worldly! It certainly hadn’t. Her mother was something 
quite different, something never fully understood. 

Laura looked at her hands lying in her lap, smooth brown hands 
beginning to be marred by the freckle-spots of age. Her right 
hand seemed almost indecently naked without the sapphire, her 
first real jewel, given her by her mother before she had an engage- 
ment diamond on her left hand. 

Ought she to have kept the sapphire for Martha and not been so 
impulsive with Tommy? Surely, Martha, who would have every- 
thing else, would understand— “But you don’t understand me, 
Laura. Later you may.’’—How long ago had her mother said that? 

Was she doing any better with Martha and Charlie? Of course 
she could give up the farm and go to live in an apartment. People 
did and she could and would if it would make things better. But 





‘it wouldn’t “solve everything’’—not in the way they thought. 


She closed her eyes and heard phantom horses galloping, hooves 
thudding across meadows, barely pausing to plop over the bars 
into the sheep pasture where all her hunters lay buried with 
Martha's child’s pony, who tackled fences as high as his gallant 
willful head. 

She opened her eyes and saw the bowl of the sky was suffused 
with the lovely rosy color of the inside of a shell. This was her 
world, what was left of it. The brave new world was Martha’s, and 
she was too weary to contend with it. A year ago, or maybe more, 
Martha had asked if she weren’t getting too old to travel to strange 
places alone and she had replied that she hadn’t thought about her 
age. Now she must think about it. 

If she were too old to carry on here alone, wasn’t she too old to 
be shut up in a cage? “When the visiting is over you go home’ — 
The bump, bump, bump of the box on the stairs— 

The visiting was definitely over! Why not then go home? 

But how? She might swim—that would be lovely—out and out 
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until she reached the point of no return. No, she’d stay afloat and 
if she didn’t, if she could persuade herself to drown, it would be a 
cruel thing to do. Her body might not wash in and there'd be 
uncertainty and worry and maybe something gruesome. 

Another way. No one would come, in all probability, before 
morning. Laura picked up the tea tray and went in. She felt a 
little stiff. The spaniels inadvertently trapped indoors jumped 
upon her with delight and impeded her progress to the kitchen. 
The telephone on the chest was silent. A grandfather clock 
boomed six and was answered by a concatenation of competing 
clocks. 

“Anything can happen to you—you might be taken ill or be 
dead and no one would know—it’s not safe for you to live alone.” 
My affairs are in reasonable order, my investments are sound 
enough, the place is not entailed, the title clear. No real bills 
outstanding, my will simple—‘being of sound mind,” as if one 
ever were—‘“I give and bequeathe to Martha my daughter.” 
There’s always some untidiness, one’s body and never being ready. 

Laura automatically turned on the tap preparatory to washing 
up the tea things. No, better not. Better leave the tea on the tray 
as if she had brought it in from the garden (where Tommy would 
remember they had it) , had set it down and then been taken sud- 
denly. People were. Every day you read such things in the news- 
papers. 

She carried the tray back to the hall and put it on the chest by 
the telephone—‘“not make you worldly’’—don’t think, keep mov- 
ing, better *twere done quickly... 

She went up to her bathroom medicine closet and hunted out a 
hypodermic needle and a small vial. The needle she had used for 
her mother’s asthma and the vial of morphine was from her father’s 
doctor’s case. She crushed several tablets. Not long-lived, father’s 
family—lived longer than father already—time to go—clean cut 
heals quickest. Dissolving the tablets in hot water, she filled the 
needle and went into the garden, past the little Sicilian mermaid, 
and stood looking over the gate to the sea. 

No need to disinfect, only to throw the needle where it won't be 
found. Death from natural causes. “Here where the world is quiet 
...” She plunged the needle into her left arm, waited until it was 
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quite empty, drew it out, and flung it over the wall into the night- 
shade. 

Feeling numbness stealing through her veins she made her way 
back to the house. The hall which had been floating in the light 
of the sunset seemed to her dim. Groping past the tea tray, she 
managed to lift the receiver from the telephone as it began to ring. 
Then gripping the bannister rail she dragged herself part way up 
the stairs with a black cloud rushing over her and the drum of her 
heart hammering, hammering. 

On the landing she paused, trying to look back at what she could 
hardly see. ‘“Too much love of living—thank whatever—gods—.”’ 
She lost her grip on the rail and plummeted backward down the 
stairs like a diving gull. 


ADVICE TO A LAD 


By JOHN ForBIs 
y 
1 look to the stars they 
- are nearer than the friends you gather; 
s ’ 
ignore your sums or 
y you will wind up making change; 
V- 
observe geometry yet 
a draw your homework on an egg; 
or 
5 patronize scholar who 
5 sells you god (caveat emptor) buy with care; 
ut 
he be neither mole nor 
'd, stone nor hawk nor tide... 
be an eye 
be to watch the stars they 
iet will not disappoint. 
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John Chamberlain and 


American liberalism 


LOUIS FILLER 


The significance of Farewell to Reform (‘Being a History of the 
Rise, Life and Decay of the Progressive Mind in America’’) , which 
was issued late in 1932, was that it brought a then modern mind to 
bear upon native, pre-World War I reform and was therefore able 
to impart a sense of the reality of the subject to other modern 
minds. It needs to be remembered how swiftly and completely the 
subject had sunk out of all public consciousness by then. What 
was generally remembered about reform seemed ridiculous and 
beneath contempt, not only to the new generation of depressed 
youth but to active elements of the older generation of disillu- 
sioned reformers. Lincoln Steffens, in 1933, one year after John 
Chamberlain’s book appeared, saluted Whittaker Chambers as the 
prototype of the American proletarian artist and urged him to 
“have no respect for the writers of my generation.” If there was 
anything to be learned from the old muckrakers, then, it would 
have to be a moral lesson, an embodiment of an approach, an idea 
—something to be avoided rather than emulated. 

When I speak of Chamberlain’s “modern mind,” I refer to a 
post-World War I point of view, more specifically to one congealed 
by social and economic crisis in the early 1930's. It was “disillu- 
sioned,” first, with the hopeful slogans of pre-War and War reform 
—it is not always remembered that the War had, after all, been a 
Crusade for Democracy—and, secondly, with the equally lyrical 
slogans of the prosperous twenties. If the War, in retrospect, 
seemed ugly and disgraceful, the reform period which preceded it 
seemed grimly idiotic—a period which had culminated in nothing 
more inspiring than at best a senseless, at worst a capitalistic partici- 
pation in the brutalities of World War I. Was a national tradi- 
tion that produced such ineptitudes worth study, consideration? 
The question answered itself. A new approach was in order: a 
view less romantic than the America’s Coming-of-Age idea of Van 
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Wyck Brooks, more realistic than that implied in Randolph 
Bourne’s courageous yet hopelessly dissident criticism—a view 
based on the realities of international life and domestic need. 

But where the common reader was so sour toward his American 
past that he could not think of American experience in native 
terms and where, during the Depression, this reader became even 
more allergic to the evidently shabby optimism and “achieve- 
ments” of the reform period, Chamberlain instead brought to the 
subject his wide reading and an active, critical intelligence. This 
was a time, remember, when communists were beginning to speak 
to domestic questions not only with conviction but with authority. 
Louis Adamic, in his fascinating and ignored My America (1938), 
tells of a party at which Jay Lovestone, leader of a communist fac- 
tion, held forth, while Granville Hicks, then author of but one 
book, his Eight Ways of Looking at Christianity (1926), and an 
intellectual livid with his sense of the reality of communism, sat 
at Lovestone’s feet and listened with blazing eyes. None of them 
was interested in reform. Nor were the conservatives any more 
interested; they emphasized caution and evasiveness, in dealing 
with economic need and social disintegration. (Today, their ap- 
proach to social problems of the thirties deserves a separate essay.) 
Simeon Strunsky, who conducted “Topics of the Times” for the 
New York Times—a typical sort of old-style liberal—who admired 
Woodrow Wilson and was a friend of Alexander Kerensky, was of 
no more an inquiring frame of mind. 

Here was the milieu in which Chamberlain forged ahead. A 
1925 graduate of Yale, a former New York Times reporter and 
assistant on the Sunday Times Book Review, he had written for 
Commonweal and the New Republic, and he was to have much to 
do with the Saturday Review of Literature in his early, busy, De- 
pression years. He maintained a tone of inquiry, apparently from 
no settled viewpoint, a skepticism with conservative thought and 
a tendency toward radical formulations which seemed to make 
him a critic any socially-minded individual could work with. 
“The trees are down,” he had proclaimed in a Commonweal 
article in 1929. “‘It is time to build solidly in the cleared spaces.” 
A self-designated ‘‘emotional libertarian,” he had studied William 
Graham Sumner’s ideas at Yale and had concluded, probably 
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about the time that the Depression broke out, that they had out- 
lived their day. They had actually made sense to him, once: 


Had La Follette’s view been heeded, had industrial development been 
halted at the simple corporation, . . . the dream of a middle-class 
democracy of farmers and shopkeepers, all obeying the laws of trade 
formulated at Manchester, might have been made a reality. 


But free trade and free enterprise had been misconstrued by their 
theoreticians: 


The Manchester thinkers, as Clark Foreman shows in an able, closely- 
knit little book, ‘“The New Internationalism” [Chamberlain was always 
dependent on someone else’s formulation of affairs], mistook a tem- 
porary position for an eternal dispensation. 


Accordingly, it was necessary to look beyond Manchesterian econ- 
omies for salvation, and Chamberlain did so consistently and with- 
out discriminating against any system. An interesting series of 
articles by him in 1933 in the New Republic reviewed and exam- 
ined, with questions but without conclusions, a variety of panaceas 
ranging from Arthur Dahlberg’s “refreshingly non-classical 
economics” to Major Douglas’ Social Credit Plan. But basic to 
Chamberlain’s inquiries were two ideas. One was that planning 
was inevitable. Dorothy Thompson, for example, happened to be 
arguing against it in principle as late as 1938; Chamberlain 
argued, in rebuttal, that she ‘‘fails to mention the fact that you can 
plan in a limited way without jeopardizing freedom of choice on 
whatever economic fronts you choose to leave alone.” Chamber- 
lain’s second assumption was equally typical of his thought, and 
even more bluntly expressed: 


Progressivism today [so he wrote in the New Republic in 1932, the year 
of Farewell to Reform], if we are to revaluate the term, must mean 
either Norman Thomas or William Z. Foster, ineffectual though one 
or both of them may be. 


This was Chamberlain, a social and cultural critic who war- 
ranted, it seemed, the attention of anyone vitally concerned with 
American reality. And Chamberlain’s book, Farewell to Reform, 
now appeared to underscore his resourcefulness and breadth: it 
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offered no less than to give “the age of reform” something it 
scarcely deserved—its day in court. 

“This is a volume only for the thoughtful,” thought Herschel 
Brickell in one of his reviews of it, and Louis M. Hacker in the 
Nation found it illuminating and brilliantly written. Benjamin 
Stolberg, reviewing it in the New York Evening Post, observed a 
“consummate skill” in the management of Chamberlain’s “‘crowd- 
ed traffic of men and events.” Walter Millis in the New Republic 
felt that Chamberlain’s understanding of the failures of reform 
was “sound, even obvious,” though Millis missed an adequate 
handling of the liberal failure he himself was to handle in 1935 in 
The Road to War: 1914-1917. In execution Farewell to Reform 
did not pretend to be a history, for all that it called itself one and 
noticed many significant events of the post-Civil War period, as 
well as the reform period proper. It was plainly a study of the 
ideas and social trends that reform engendered. Indeed, and this 
added piquancy to a dreary tale, a good portion of the book dealt 
with purely literary matters: the achievement of Theodore Drei- 
ser, the premises upon which Frank Norris had operated, the fail- 
ure of Booth Tarkington—this last was particularly interesting, 
since many critics had forgotten that Tarkington had once had 
pretensions to serious status as a novelist. 

There was a difficulty with Chamberlain’s book, though not 
with its sales; it quickly received a second printing and a fresh 
introduction which underscored Chamberlain’s hopeful view of 
left-wing predictions and his pessimistic view of capitalism’s trend 
toward fascism. The difficulty lay in the fact that an illuminating 
evaluation of its ideas and social trends depended in large measure 
on a proper evaluation of the personalities and events accompany- 
ing reform. Yet “reform” was condemned beforehand in the most 
decisive way possible: Farewell to Reform assumed that full ‘“‘ex- 
cavation” (Chamberlain’s own word) of reform was not necessary. 
Third parties, accordingly, were remembered not so much for 
their role, their influence, in a context dominated by the Repub- 
lican and Democratic parties, as for the “inevitable” failure of the 
reform organizations to supersede the established and conservative 
ones. Why was failure inevitable? Because the principles upon 
which the reformers based their tactics and strategy were false. 
Did this mean that the people for whom the political dissidents 
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spoke were being misled or that the people preferred false prin- 
ciples? Such questions were neither asked nor answered. Reform- 
ers like “Golden Rule” Samuel M. Jones of Toledo and “Sockless 
Jerry” Simpson of Kansas were reviewed for their picturesque 
qualities, or, like Theodore Roosevelt and Woodrow Wilson, for 
their philosophic and practical inadequacies. Reformers like Ed- 
ward Bellamy, John P. Altgeld, Eugene V. Debs, and especially 
the elder La Follette merited respect—even affection and under- 
standing—for whatever efforts and personal qualities seemed to 
single them out from mere reformers. Steffens was distinguished, 
but not so much by his earlier record as a social critic, for this even 
he had the apparent good sense to criticize. No, he had earned 
attention through his new (1931) autobiography: a lively, varied, 
energetic, paradoxical recapitulation of his experiences and as- 
sociations. 

It became particularly necessary for Chamberlain, seeking 
reader-attention, to enliven such a period of apparent confusion 
and impotence with anecdotes and other diverting matter. Im- 
pressions, names, and the names of publications were gaily and 
divertingly assembled, and the 1932 reader—the thoughtful reader 
—could scarcely fail to find the narrative new and inviting. But 
his attention had been gained somewhat after the manner of 
Thomas Beer in The Mauve Decade: with connotative strokes of 
the pencil, rather than with substance or analysis, with quick and 
shallow invocations of half-forgotten personages and events, sur- 
prising the reader to recollection and making no demands upon 
his attention. 

The reader (and here I must generalize from many readers who 
expressed their opinion) could hardly fail to conclude that Fare- 
well to Reform had been a brave attempt to salvage something 
from a vast ruin which its author could not, in all conscience, 
himself respect. One could only demonstrate its weak and in- 
effectual base and go on to a more promising future of theory and 
action. Was Chamberlain’s book weak in details? Which details? 
They were not consequential enough to warrant controversy. The 
broad lines of inquiry were palpably correct. The Populists had 
been ill-founded in mere panaceas. ““The Muckrake Pack,” as 
Chamberlain termed Charles Edward Russell, David Graham Phil- 
lips, Upton Sinclair, Thomas W. Lawson, Gustavus Myers, Ray 
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Stannard Baker, Lincoln Steffens, Ida Tarbell, and numerous 
others, had snarled, yapped, gnashed their teeth, but been impotent 
to prevent the steady growth and multiplication of monopolies. 
The entire reform enterprise had fallen inevitably apart and been 
buried in World War I. 

But what had the reform period lacked? A program? It had 
one, if one added up conservation, free speech, anti-monopoly, 
pure food, controlled insurance, city planning, democracy in Con- 
gress, and such humanitarian goals as were involved in housing 
reports, agitation for child and labor reform, women’s rights, and 
other causes and cures which were projected and debated. Accom- 
plishments? Those, too, if one added up a battery of laws ranging 
from the Elkins Act of 1903, outlawing railroad rebates, to the 
barrage of public service laws passed in the first Wilson Admin- 
istration, exempting labor from prosecution under the anti-trust 
acts, establishing the Federal Reserve System, free trade, loans to 
farmers, and other presumably valuable institutions and govern- 
mental controls. And all this to say nothing of the immense quan- 
tities of progressive legislation enacted in the states and municipal- 
ities. 

The curious fact was that Chamberlain seemed to recognize 
these achievements. It takes, perhaps, something of an effort of 
the imagination to realize, today, how relatively sterile and in- 
consequential they seemed in the modern mind of a Chamberlain: 
how overshadowed they seemed by the colossal failure of World 
War I, how trivial in a world dominated by giant corporations and 
dictatorships and informed by the insights of Marx and Lenin. 
(Freud had little popular following in the 1930's, and none with 
Chamberlain’s set.) In effect, it appeared that the Populists, the 
muckrakers, and the Progressives had been shallow and romantic, 
often shoddy and opportunistic. The best of them had been short- 
sighted. Thus, Henry George had perceived the strategic impor- 
tance of land values, but, in demanding that they be given back to 
the people, had minimized the “class struggle,” had failed to see 
that “a whole revolution . .. [would have to be] directed, to all 
practical purposes, against capitalism itself.” And so one and al- 
most all. Clarence Darrow was a bit different in his unwilling- 
ness to be deluded: “He expected the worst: he was conscious of 
the fate of the Jeffersonian Democrat in a monopolistic age built 
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on the Great Technology.” Especially interesting was Chamber- 
lain’s vast contempt for Mark Sullivan, once a powerful journal- 
istic arm of the Progressive movement, since then a turncoat to 
conservatism: a “‘slippery” character, Chamberlain thought, who, 
in his changeling role, thought of the elder La Follette as “grim,” 
when he had merely been consistent. 

All this was “informative,” it was “thoughtful,” it was “‘incis- 
ive.” But was it true? Once more, it has to be recalled how self- 
evidently true it seemed to minds indifferent to the secondary 
questions of housing, graft, free trade, and the like, and “‘seriously”’ 
concerned with problems of transition from capitalism to some 
form of socialism. Chamberlain, like his readers, was rising on a 
tide of “left wing” thought, was even then in the process of be- 
coming what he was to call a “‘pro-tem hand-me-down Marxian,” 
an instrumentalist, an admirer of Charles A. Beard and other 
critical voices. In 1935, Chamberlain was to hail the First Ameri- 
can Writers’ Congress, which demonstrated to him that the left 
wing had culturally come of age; and he was to complain that it 
emphasized writers of fiction almost to the exclusion of writers on 
social problems. As late as 1939, Chamberlain would be an 
anxious isolationist, an adherent of Mayor Fiorello La Guardia, 
concerned for “our jobless youth,” and proclaiming the need for 
a limited collectivism. As he wrote in the New Republic: “If we 
must talk in Russian terms [sic], let us speak of moving toward a 
‘permanent NEP.’ But let us keep this language to ourselves, for 
the NEP was Jeffersonian before it was Russian, and there is no 
need to go abroad to look for the genuine article.” 

From such a perspective, the old reform movement did, indeed, 
illustrate ‘the technique of liberal failure.’”’ Chamberlain picked 
up this concept from the very curious and significant Harold 
Stearns—himself worthy of examination, in another context—as 
indicating “‘the unwillingness of the liberal to continue with analy- 
sis once the process of analysis had become uncomfortable.” There 
was, however, a remarkable aspect to this apparently keen observa- 
tion: it assumed that the process of analysis up to the point of ac- 
cepting Marxian ideas was easy and that to become a hand-me- 
down Marxian exhibited strength of character. Actually, as we 
have seen, Chamberlain’s Marxism was merely a la mode ‘“‘radical- 
ism’’ for the intellectuals; it was enabling Chamberlain to make 
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his reputation and career. If anything, fortitude was required to 
reject neo-communist tenets in any evaluation of American affairs. 
Nor was there any objective evidence that the old reformers had 
had an easy time of it. As Brand Whitlock, having read Chamber- 
lain’s book, observed, in a posthumously collected volume of let- 
ters which, like so much of our heritage, gets too little use: 


It seems to me that Chamberlain makes a straw man for the pleasure 
of knocking him down and putting him out. In those days Tom 
Johnson of Cleveland and Newton Baker and I and a lot of others were 
engaged in a struggle to bring about better conditions in the State of 
Ohio, and we weren’t such damn fools as Chamberlain seems to think 
us. We had no idea of restoring agrarian democracy, and we were 
perfectly aware of the fact that industrialism had come and had come 
to stay. We were chiefly fighting local political machines, for in all our 
cities the Republican machines and the Democratic machines were 
working together and fooling all of the people all the time. And we 
did succeed in breaking them up, at least temporarily, and in amend- 
ing the Constitution of the State, so as to provide home rule and non- 
partisan government for the cities. And incidentally we did accom- 
plish a few other things. 


There was more to Whitlock’s defense, and whether it explains 
and excuses the actual and manifest failures of reform is a point 
worth determining. Whether, for example, it excuses the murder 
of free speech and inquiry during World War I, the outlawing of 
the study of German in the public schools, the savage attack on the 
great Non-Partisan League in the name of Americanism during 
that crisis, and other inadequately recalled concomitants of World 
War I which not a few of the ex-reformers—Whitlock included— 
either condoned or passed by in silence, is a good question. Not a 
few of their reforms also warranted revaluation. The rebate sys- 
tem on the railroads, for example, was not wiped out until “free 
enterprise” in any classical sense had been wiped out, after which 
rebates had become more a nuisance than a help to the surviving 
railroad systems. As for the wonders of the Wilson administration, 
free trade died with the old, romantic concept of “freedom of the 
seas,’ anti-monopoly laws simply did not function during the war, 
or after, and the Federal Reserve System was impotent to control 
the twenties boom or bust. 

The point was, however, that the defense was not challenged on 
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anything like substantial grounds or with any discrimination made 
between its failures and manifest successes. The limitations of 
reform were seen. But the kind of enemy it was opposing, the role 
of the American public, the alternatives to reform—such problems 
were passed by, or disposed of with epigrams and generalizations. 
In addition: what evidence was there that the radical perspective 
implied in Farewell to Reform was any better founded, for any 
purpose, millennial or otherwise, than the earlier reform move- 
ment? Oddly enough, Chamberlain, having castigated reform 
without mercy, ended his book on a hazy note of alternatives. It 
was not clear just what he would have wanted, just who he expect- 
ed would lead America out of desperation and depression. With 
reform so decisively abandoned, a program of revolution should 
have been developed which would take the actual American 
people into sharp and practical consideration, and, in terms of 
their potential, give Chamberlain’s book priority of attention over 
the programs—the words and deeds—of Altgeld, Bryan, Henry 
Demarest Lloyd, Ignatius Donnelly, Debs, Gifford Pinchot, Big 
Bill Haywood, Upton Sinclair, La Follette, and the numerous 
others who had operated in the less enlightened decades of the 
century. Yet Chamberlain had little to offer in the way of words, 
let alone deeds. There is some evidence that, in fact, he actually 
had little in mind by way of a program at all. One of his co- 
workers, once an allegedly “active and penetrating thinker” of the 
time, now sunk in mere bureaucracy, told me that the title, Fare- 
well to Reform, was chosen by Chamberlain's publishers merely 
because it would help the book sell itself—if true, a signficant 
comment on the times. With a half-look backward into liberalism 
and reform, then, and with no clear program for the time coming, 
Farewell to Reform was launched as an historical adjunct to more 
relevant titles dealing with the business crisis, the New Deal, Un- 
employment Councils, the American Way, anti-war movements, 
Soviet Russia, Fascism, Nazism, proletarian literature, TVA, 
government controls, and other areas of concern which bemused 
the thirties. 

There would seem little point, here, in detailing the subsequent 
career of Chamberlain: the books he read and the articles he 
wrote. His turn to the right was less spectacular than might be 
supposed. In a 1940 review of Oscar Ameringer’s Jf You Don’t 
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Weaken, he praised that “Debsian Populist” at the expense of “the 
post-1929 generation” of radicals who had “debauched language 
and adore confusion.” (At this point, Chamberlain was most bitter 
at Stalinist manipulators of the united front.) He was for Roose- 
velt in 1940, not only in Fortune but in the Nation as well. In 
1941, in the bosom of the Yale Review, he observed that the New 
Deal left him insecure: it might “pursue freedom and abundance 
and end up as a dictatorship.”” Anyhow, the world—Chamberlain 
may have meant his world—was tiring “of the total zeals of the 
Left and the Right.” Many of his subsequent soliloquies were 
conducted in the pages of Life, and maintained elements of the 
old, free-style liberalism, if not radicalism. “New Deal Days,” a 
Life article in 1944, even measured those days against reforms of 
the pre-World War I years, including those of the Grover Cleve- 
land administration, “all of which tried to limit the abuses of 
democratic capitalism without killing it,’ and concluded that the 
New Deal would be blessed by Americans if it did as well as the 
old “temperate, seasoned responses to radical demands for change.” 

An article published as late as 1948 in Harper’s on “Brains, 
Baseball, and Branch Rickey” approved his subject’s policy on 
Jackie Robinson, which, however, Chamberlain recounted to 
illustrate Rickey’s “wit and cleverness.” One decisive turning 
point in Chamberlain’s thinking was, perhaps, his article on “The 
Businessman in Fiction,” also published in 1948, but in Fortune: 
it complained of the treatment which the businessman had hereto- 
fore been accorded by American writers, and, in doing so, over- 
turned completely Chamberlain’s earlier system of values. The 
hero who emerged from his study was Booth Tarkington. A 
curious feature of Chamberlain’s writing during this transition 
period was that he found ways and means of suggesting that there 
had been flaws in the American Way, once, but that these were no 
longer with us. Another curious concomitant of changing ideas 
was that his writing lost its vigor. By 1950, Chamberlain was writ- 
ing vigorously again for the militant conservative side, upholding 
the free enterprise ideas of Willam Graham Sumner at their purest 
point, though Chamberlain’s hatred of communism gave his 
thought ‘‘interventionist’”’ dimensions which Sumner did not have 
to consider. Chamberlain was a Dixon-Yates partisan against pub- 
lic ownership in utilities. It is hard to resist noting that Mark 
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Sullivan, former Progressive advocate of government control of 
food and industrial products had, in the 1930's, vigorously written 
against a strengthening of the pure food laws. 

It would miss the significance of this examination to conclude 
that Chamberlain was a “liberal’ who turned traitor to his ideas. 
True, he was presumably always aware of a tendency within him- 
self to calculate the effect of his phrases; as he had written at the 
beginning of his writing career, in 1929, in Commonweal: ‘Every 
one of us is inclined in certain respects to be a trimmer, to hedge, 
to compromise.”” But this no more than underscores the fact that 
Chamberlain had not, in his apparently bold rejections of reform, 
his vast contempt for compromisers, his impatience with the “‘fail- 
ure” of reform, been standing alone. He had been choosing the 
exact phrases which his readers would prefer, considering their 
desires and assumptions—in short, he had merely been voicing 
their attitudes. It was Chamberlain’s public which was brash, 
arrogant, ignorant of realities in American life, but not deterred 
from generalizing about them. If Chamberlain was ill-founded in 
American liberalism and reform, unaware of the forces which had 
bent them into muckraking and Progressivism, into the Youth 
Movement of the 1910's, and beaten them into the strange shapes 
which they took in the significant period of 1912-1919—the period 
from which modern America derives—Chamberlain was not alone. 
In effect, he concocted a fantasy of America’s development for the 
élite which held itself different in kind from the man in the street 
and the man on the farm, annointed for leading them to the 
millennium. The crisis of 1939-41 left Chamberlain and his kind 
helpless and with nothing to say, and with their library of books 
they had perpetrated washed ashore to join other abandoned 
hulks: movements, personalities, causes which had embodied ef- 
forts and convictions, and were not being so much as consulted, 
and least of all by their very own living authors. For, as perhaps 
does not have to be emphasized here, Chamberlain was far from 
alone. A useful essay could be easily written, called, say, for general 
purposes, “From New Masses to New Yorker,” emphasizing the 
qualities the two publications had in common. Yet it is difficult to 
imagine what Chamberlain, for example, can now think of Fare- 
well to Reform. Can he believe that it must be charged down to 
experience, and that his latest writings amply excuse his earlier 
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missteps? But what of those readers who were impressed by his 
earlier argument and have found it less easy to adjust to new atti- 
tudes than has Chamberlain? Does he not, at least, owe them an 
explanation? 

For the reputation of Farewell to Reform has not disappeared— 
indeed, it is remembered without reference to the change which 
has taken place since the 1930’s in public feeling about commu- 
nism and reform, and also without reference to the changes which 
have taken place in Chamberlain. In our schizophrenic cultural 
life, we are quite capable of maintaining two different viewpoints 
—a thirties and a fifties—at the same time. The United States: 
Experiment in Democracy, by Avery Craven and Walter Johnson 
(1947), terms Farewell to Reform “extremely provocative.” A 
Short History of American Democracy, by John D. Hicks and 
George E. Mowry (1956), terms it “well written” and “wholly 
pessimistic.”” These are, of course, merely textbooks, filled with 
weasel words, and, in any serious sense, of no real significance. 
Nevertheless, such productions reflect unthinking and conven- 
tional opinion and indicate the manner in which a book can go on 
being used despite the bizarre nature of the contradictions it 
embodies. For the basic fact about Farewell to Reform was not 
that it was “provocative” or “well-written” or “‘pessimistic’’—what- 
ever these words mean—but that it was false. And false not be- 
cause of some miscalculation or oversight, but false in the way 
that a translation from the French would be false when perpetrat- 
ed by a person who only hazily understands French. Farewell to 
Reform was written in fractured Americanese—and skillfully writ- 
ten within that jargon. It is, in some ways, a lesson and a warn- 
ing. Let Chamberlain himself read the lesson: it is from his 
article, “Social Moralists and Science,” published in the Saturday 
Review of Literature, in 1935: “True social scientists will study 
this world as it is, not as they would like it to be. They will leave 
‘oughts’ to the moralists.” 
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HOMECOMING 





By ROBERT KRIEGER 


The ponds, that summer afternoon, showed 

No cold comfort; we waited by their side. 
Though we had hoped for little more than this, 
The grass went deep as beds, and inshore came 
A drift of birds, rare, sulpherous. 


Kach flower stood for cutting then, a broil 
Of color rocking in a cloudless sway. 
Water kept its peace; there was no flow 

But happiness, so heart took half, and soon 
Assured of wherewithal, gave half away. 


And visibly, heavenward from our hills, 
The resinous forests burned the air to blue; 
Weeds spilled their catch of ragged fruit 

As if asleep, and so our old regrets 

Fell ignorant as many hours turned, 


Until the spell of waywardness left off, 
Until, at peace, we let the journey go 

And like a promise laid upon our ears 
Heard, first at the water's edge, sleep long, 


You will not hunger in this countryside. 
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COLUMBUS 
(October 12, 1492) 


By GEORGE HEYM 


Translated by Gs RHARD LOOSE 


No more the salty air, the barren waters 
Where tempests rage, a roaring blackness. 
No more horizons vast and void 

Nor sluggish moons crawling across the sky. 


O blue resplendence: softly flailing wings 
Of birds above the wave—unseen so long— 
And white gigantic swans whose paler plume 
Are harps that sing of land unceasingly. 


New stars appear forming an alien chorus 
Moving across the heaven clear and mute. 
The tired sailors sleep bewitched by winds 
That carry burning fragrance: jasmine sweet. 


The bowsprit’s finger points into the night. 
Columbus dreams; he does not see the flowers 
Billowing below in glaucous waters 

Nor the white orchids growing deep. 


The nightly clouds mirror the teeming cities 
Beyond all reach, beneath the purest sky of gold. 
Mexico’s temples radiate their precious lustre 
And are as dreams of ancient even-glow. 


The deep engulfs this pageant of the clouds. 
A trembling light now rises from the sea, 

A little fire tender as a star: 

Frail guard of Salvador’s last peaceful sleep. 








The cat 


TOM BURNAM 


She would have been a pretty cat if there had been someone to 
take care of her. But evidently there was not; the boys found her, 
half-grown and half-starved, in an alley beside a garbage can a dog 
had overturned before they got to it, and she was terribly thin and 
dirty. 

Her left front paw had been injured. She was lying on her side 
licking the paw and crying softly. When she saw the boys, her 
wild eyes widened; she leaped painfully to her feet, and not using 
the injured paw but holding it up as a man might hold a broken 
wrist away from his body, she ran awkwardly from them. 

“Look,” said Jerry. “Let's catch ’er.” 

Jerry, eleven, was the oldest of the three. They were not, in 
fact, related; but one seeing them all together, dark-eyed and dark- 
haired, equally dirty and ragged, equally stamped with the look 
of poverty and rejection, might easily have thought them so. 
Sometimes, when it seemed expedient, Ric and Terp (the only 
names they ever gave), who were ten and eight, pretended to be 
Jerry’s younger brothers. 

As dusk came on, before Jerry spotted the injured cat, they 
had been overturning the garbage and trash cans in the deep, 
narrow, dirty alley between the great raw-brick backsides of the 
apartment buildings. Once old man Screwloose (their name tor 
him, of course) had almost caught them. Terp had turned at just 
the right moment and spat full in his face, a trick he saved for 
emergencies; they left old man Screwloose wiping his chin and 
swearing. 

“Think he'll call the cops?” asked Ric. 

“Naw,” said Terp. “I got his number.” 

“Hey,” said Jerry. ‘““Take a look.” There were a dozen or so 
burned-out light bulbs in one of the trash cans; evidently an 
apartment-house manager had been looking after entrance-hall 
chandeliers and corridors. This was a rare find. 

“You dirty Rooshian,” said Terp to no one. “You old Rooshian 
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bastard.” He picked up one of the light bulbs. Pretending to pull 
with his teeth the ring that would arm it if it were a grenade, he 
lobbed it high in the air. It exploded satisfactorily in the center 
of the alley, scattering thin glass on the oil-pocked paving. Jerry 
and Ric reached for bulbs. Until the car came they threw them at 
random, shouting hoarse obscenities as the bulbs exploded on 
the concrete. 

‘They saw the car just as Terp was about to throw his next-to- 
last bulb. It was a large new sedan; in it were a man and a woman. 

‘Let's bomb it,” said Terp. He handed the other bulb to Ric. 
Jerry looked on; he had thrown his last grenade. 

“Get the treads,” said Jerry. “You cripple the treads, a tank 
can’t move.” 

They waited until the car, which was picking its way slowly 
through the alley’s chuck-holes, had approached to within ten or 
fifteen feet. Jerry was crouched behind the garbage can; Ric and 
‘erp stood on each side of the alley in the shadows. It was obvious 
that the man and woman in the car did not see them. 

“Now,” yelled Jerry, bringing down his arm as once, in a movie 
about the Marines, he had seen William Holden do. Ric and 
Terp took careful aim. Terp’s bulb shattered beautifully just 
ahead of the right front tire; though Ric’s missed, hitting the 
pavement to one side of the car, it happened that both landed at 
the same instant, and the hollowish popping explosion as they 
struck was thus doubled. 

The sudden sight of the boys, seeming to emerge from the 
shadows like ragged savage wraiths, and then the sound of the 
light bulbs, caught the man in the car completely off-guard. 
Alarmed, he slammed on the brakes and rolled down his window. 

“Hey!” he yelled. “What's going on here?” 

Jerry walked boldly up to him. A man in a car was no threat, 
especially an old slob like this; by the time he could get the door 
open and be after you, you could be halfway down the alley or in 
any of a dozen hidden doorways or over any of a dozen fences. 

‘“‘What’s eatin’ you?” Jerry said loudly. “Gimme half a buck.” 
He held out his grimy hand. Sometimes it worked. 

“Joe,” said the woman in the car as Ric and Terp converged 
on them slowly, ‘“‘be careful.” 
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“Aw, they're kids,” said the man. But as Jerry's dark eyes looked 
unwaveringly into his, he sat immobile. 

‘Where's the half-buck?” said Jerry. In the light spilled from 
the headlamps the man and his wife could see Ric and Terp 
moving toward the rear of the car. 

“Give him a dollar, Joe,” whispered the woman. 

The man clamped his jaw shut. “I will not,” he said. He moved 
the selector into low gear, but before he could step down on the 
gas, Jerry had moved, carefully but quickly, squarely in front of 
the car. He stood there, his dark eyes mocking beneath his stiff 
black bushy hair. 

“Go on,” he said. “Run over me.” 

“You can’t back up,” the woman said. “Those others are back 
there.” Her voice was beginning to edge into hysteria. 

For a long moment the man and Jerry stared at each other. 
‘Then, a bead of sweat on his forehead, the man reached quickly 
into the side pocket of his coat. 

“Not your billfold,” whispered the woman. 

“Shut up,” the man said. 

Fumbling inside the wallet in his pocket, he pulled out a bill, 
the first his fingers had encountered. It was a five. 

For a moment Jerry had been afraid the man might be reaching 
for a gun in a shoulder holster, though Jerry had never really 
seen a shoulder holster. Then he saw the bill. 

“Drop it,” he said, as William Holden might say “Drop it” to 
a war prisoner. At that moment Terp hit the rear fender a 
tremendous slap with his open hand; the noise made the woman 
jump and shriek a little. “The man in the car simply let go of 
the bill; as it started its fluttering fall, Jerry stepped quickly aside 
and at the same moment the car roared away, its tires screeching 
momentarily. 

“A real hotrod start,”” said Ric admiringly. Jerry picked up the 
bill before the others could get to it. He looked at it with aston- 
ishment. 

“Jesus,” said Terp. ‘A fiver.” 

The car had turned onto the street and was out of sight. 

“The stupid slob,” Jerry said. He hesitated, shrugged, and put 
the bill in his pocket. 
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It was then that they spotted the injured cat. With Jerry in 
the lead, the cat unable to run fast or to dodge well because of 
her wounded paw, they soon had her cornered in a small trash- 
littered pocket where two graying wood fences joined. 

‘The cat hissed at them in the extremity of her terror; once, 
forgetting, she struck out with the injured paw, screaming in pain 
when Terp struck back with a stick he had picked up during the 
chase. 

“Quit that,” said Jerry. 

“Aw,” said Terp. “She hit me first.”” But he laid down the stick. 
They all leaned forward with interest. 

“Le’s tie a can to her tail,” said Terp. “Or set her on fire. I 
heard about a guy did that once. I got some stuff.’’ He dragged 
from his pocket a cigarette-lighter with a transparent plastic base 
to hold the fluid; it was full, and Terp started to loosen the filler- 
plug. 

“Where'd you get that?” said Ric, fascinated. 

“Woolworth’s,” said Terp, not without pride. ‘““The one on 
Seventeenth.” It was tough to lift anything at Woolworth’s, 
especially the one on Seventeenth, where he and Ric and Jerry 
were known to every clerk at every counter. 

Terp had turned the lighter upside-down so that the fluid would 
not spill; he had the plug nearly out now. Jerry struck him hard 
on the cheek. 

“You snot-nosed little kid,” he said. “What the hell you wanta 
do that for?’ The cat, still breathing fast but somewhat calmer, 
understanding nothing except that the boys were not, for the 
moment at least, tormenting her, crouched in the fence-corner 
watching them dispassionately, growling a little in her throat. 

“Yeah,” said Ric. He would have hit Terp also, but Jerry 
restrained him. ‘Terp started to cry. 

“She’s just a damned old alley-cat,” he sniffed. 

“O.K., so I'll set you on fire,” said Jerry. “Gimme that.’” He 
jerked the lighter out of Terp’s hand and threw it, hard. They 
heard it fall on the flat roof of a ramshackle building the back yard 
of which was bounded by one of the fences against which the cat, 
surrounded still by the boys, was huddled. 

“Here, pussy,” said Jerry. Ric exploded into laughter, and 
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after a moment Terp forgot his bruised cheek and laughed too, 
repeating after Ric, “Pussy, pussy, pussy, pussy.” 

‘What's so funny?” said Jerry. He held out his hand, tentatively, 
remembering the scratch Terp had got before he had struck back 
with the stick. 

“Hey,” said Ric after a moment. ‘‘She’s lickin’ it.” 

Terp put out his hand, but Jerry pushed him back. “Why the 
hell should she lick your dirty hand?” he said, and Terp, re- 
membering the blow on his check, sniffled again for a moment. 

Jerry stroked the dirty fur. “Pussy, pussy,” he said. After a 
moment Ric reached out also. Terp was the last; but finally 
Jerry allowed him to touch the cat. 

“What's the matter with her foot?” said Ric. 

“Who knows?” said Jerry. “Maybe some richbitch run over 
her.” 

“Does it hurt?” asked Terp. 

Jerry looked at him with scorn. ‘“Wh’n’t you ask her?” he said. 

“What are we gonna do with her?” asked Ric. 

“I know a place we could keep her,” said Jerry. “We could 
hook enough milk around here easy.” 

Terp had picked up the stick and was teasing the cat with it, 
gently, letting her bat it with her good paw as Terp waved it in 
her face. Tiring of this, he put the stick down again and laid his 
grimy face close to the cat’s. 

“Listen,” said Terp. The three of them bent still closer. 

“She's purrin’,” said Jerry. 

“How are we gonna fix her up?” said Ric. “We don’t know 
no cat doctors.” 

“She don’t need no doctor,” said Jerry. “It ain't broke. It’s 
just sore. Who the hell ever called a doc for you?” 

All three of the boys were now sprawled full-length on their 
bellies, their faces close to the cat. So engrossed were they that 
when the man and the woman and the cop walked softly up 
behind them, they did not even hear the footsteps until it was 
too late. 

‘“They’re the ones!” the woman cried. Her voice was high and 
shrill. “They're the ones robbed us!” 

At the sound of her voice the three had whirled around. But 
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before they could get to their feet the cop had drawn his gun. He 
held it pointed at Jerry, who, lying like the others half on his side, 
stared back at its muzzle steadily. 

‘The man looked at the gun and then at the cop. 

“I know lads like these,” said the cop grimly. “A gun’s the 
only language they understand.” 

Jerry said something monosyllabic and unprintable. 

““He’s the leader,” the woman said. ““These other little rascals 
just follow him.” She had evidently pretended not to hear, in 
front of the men, what Jerry had said. 

‘The three adults had seen the cat, but it had not really been an 
entirely conscious reaction while they were concentrated on 
stealing up behind the boys. Now the woman said suddenly and 
sharply, ‘““What have they been doing to that poor animal?” 

The cat, alarmed by the new strange bodies and the new strange 
faces, had stopped purring. She shivered slightly and growled and 
tried to stand up, but her bad paw buckled under her and she fell 
on her side, where she lay at last passive and limp, like a kitten 
rolled in a blanket by playful children. 

“They've broken her paw!” said the woman. She saw the stick 
still lying close by ‘Terp’s hand. “With that stick. Oh!” 

Terp made his break at this point, and he made it successfully. 
Agile as a young jaguar, he rolled to his feet and in one coordinated 
motion seemed to glide rather than scramble over the fence. Before 
any of them, cop or man or woman, could do much more than 
raise their eyes in astonishment, Terp was gone in the shadows. 

But the adults would not be caught napping twice. “Take 
the cuffs off my belt,” the cop said. The man hesitated, then 
complied. “Slip ’em on him.” The policeman pointed to Jerry, 
who held his hands out, scornfully. 

“Behind the back, you little bastard,” said the cop. The man 
slipped the handcuffs over the grimy wrists and pushed them 
closed. He had to click them to the last notch. 

“All right,” said the cop. “March.” He took Ric by the arm; 
twisting in a half-nelson until Ric cried out, he shoved the boys 
ahead of him toward the patrol car parked nearby, its motor 
purring softly. 
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The woman stopped. “What about that poor animal?” she 
said. 

The policeman looked down at the cat, then at the woman. “‘T 
guess we can take her along if you want,” he said. “As a matter 
of fact, we could use a good mouser at the station. But with that 
paw of hers...’ 

‘The woman spoke up at once. “I'd like to do something for 
you officers at the station. You were very nice about going after 
these little hellions with Joe and me.” 

The cop said nothing. 

“T’ll pay to have her paw fixed. I'll leave some money with you.” 

“Well,” the cop said. Then he shrugged. ‘‘O.K.” 

They climbed into the patrol car, Jerry and Ric in front with 
the cop, the man and woman behind. Jerry whispered something 
to Ric, who laughed, a short hoarse bark. ‘Shut up, you,” the 
cop said. He handed the cat to the woman. “Will you hold her?” 
he asked. 

When they got out of the car after the short ride to the station, 
Ric tried for his break, but he did not try as if he really expected, 
like Terp, to make it. He twisted out of the policeman’s grasp 
succesfully, but before he could take more than a step the cop 
had tripped him up, almost casually, and he fell sprawling. He got 
to his feet rubbing his arm, hatred in his dark eyes. 

Inside, the hearing was brief and pointed. “Robbery,” the cop 
said, ‘“‘and resisting arrest. And cruelty to animals. I'll think of 
some more.” 

‘The desk sergeant hesitated. ‘‘Better call Judge Bromley.” 

“Now?” The cop looked at Jerry. “Oh, no. In the morning. 
Bromley don’t like calls after hours. We'll have a little fun first.” 

Staring at the cat, the desk sergeant said, ‘““Hurt her paw, huh?” 

“I’m going to pay to have it fixed,” the woman said. “So you 
can have a good mouser.” 

Jerry jerked and twisted, as if trying to break loose from an 
invisible strait-jacket. “We didn’t hurt her!” he cried in his 
hoarse voice. “We was playin’ with her.” 

The cop looked with loathing at Jerry and Ric, who had not, 
since his attempt at escape, raised his eyes from the floor. ““Playin’,” 
he said. “You'll get the reformatory. Breakin’ the leg of a pretty 
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little pussy."” He reached toward the cat, still held in the woman's 
arms, and petted her. “Did the mean little snots hurt your foot?” 
The cat stirred and gazed up at the policeman, her yellow eyes 
catching the bright glow of the unshaded bulbs in the ancient 
chandelier above. 
“All she needs is somebody to take care of her,” the woman said. 
“She'll make you a good mouser. You'll see.” 
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